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“HIS MASTERS VOICE’ 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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The trademark of supreme musical quality 


which identifies the worlds largest 
and greatest musical industry 
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Twenty years ago the talking-machine 
was atriviality. Today the Victrola is an 
instrument of Art. The exclusive Victor 
processes have lifted the making and the 
playing of musical records into the realm of 
the fine arts and rendered them delightful 
to the most keenly sensitive ear. Opera 
singers and musicians of world-wide fame 
are glad to be enrolled as Victor artists. 

Every important improvement that has 
transformed this “‘plaything”’ into an ex- 
quisite and eloquent instrument of the 
musical arts originated with the Victor. 
The Victor plant, the largest and oldest 
of its type in the world, is the world- 
center of great music. 


qualified by experience, by resources, and 
by artistic equipment to produce supreme 
quality as the Victor Company. Its prod- 
ucts convey more great music by great 
artists to more people throughout the 
world than all other makes combined. 
The pioneer in its field, the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company today remains the 
pre-eminent leader. The famous trade- 
mark ‘‘His Master’s Voice,’’ with the little 
dog, is on every Victrola (look inside the 
lid) and on the label of every Victor 
Record. It is your guarantee of the 
highest musical quality. Look for it. 
Insist upon finding it. If you wish the 
best, buy nothing which does not contain 
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No other organization in the world isso this trademark. 
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New Victor Records on sale at all dealers on the Ist of each month 


VICTROLA 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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The Shopping Bureau of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
has been reorganized with a platform of wider service 
toour readers. From the headquarters of the Shopping 
Service in New York we are now prepared to shop 
for our readers when they are out of town, or with 











month by having the greatest number 

of holidays. It claims no particular 
season and we have tried to cater to a variety 
of between-season needs; but when we went 
to press no St. Valentine and Washington’s 
Birthday decorations were shown in the shops. 
If you are giving a party 
and wish to make your 
house and table gay with 
prizes that remind the 
winner of the season’s 
saint or the heroes of our 


Prinontn by celebrates being the shortest 





Revolutionary or Civil Wars, just write us 
what you want and how much you are willing 
to spend. 

Early orders are distinctly advantageous at 
any time. Only an agile shopper can keep 
up with the advance in prices these days! 


(CCZECHO-SLOVAK pottery, made in the 

United States by craftsmen from this 
new and romantic nation, is shown in a down- 
town shop. The designs on the cream back- 
ground of the dishes have the flare and dash 
of the people whose art they express. The 
bright greens, blues and reds might weary 
one if used every day, but for breakfast in 
the sun parlor or out-of-doors for the late 
informal supper, nothing could be more 
festive. Tea plates in the pattern shown 
just above cost $10 a dozen; teacups and 
saucers are $11. Tea sets consisting of a 
teapot, sugar bowl, cream pitcher and six 
cups and saucers, in either of the designs 
shown in the long narrow photographs, sell 
for $10.00. A dozen cups 
and saucers sell for $10.00. 
Prices on any other pieces 
will besent on request. [90] 


INEN scrim is the most 
satisfactory and dur- 
able material vet dis- 
covered for curtains. 
Like everything else, its 
<ost has risen steadily in 


new and romantic nation. 


vesselillustrated, 








The Italian love of color is expressed in the red, 
blue, green and gold of the decoration of this 
painted wooden cigarette box. 












Czecho-Slovak pottery made in the United States by craftsmen from this 
Cream background, with bright greens, blues, 


and reds. 


the past two years. We can get it now for 
$1 a yard; soon it may be two. We have 
found no pure white, only a soft cream that 
is the most effective of window hangings. [91] 


BACCHANTE might have used the vessel 

illustrated on this page, so classic are its 
lines. Adapted to our Twentieth Century 
prohibition era it may be used for the whole 
fruit, not its fermented juice. This particu- 
larly symmetrical and lovely dish is frequently 
made in silver, but the one shown here is of 
hammered brass. The price is only $3.50. [92] 

HE looms of the world are sending their 

products to America since the close of the 
Great War. A luncheon set of Scotch home- 


spun linen has a centrepiece and plate doilies 
of oval shape. 


Each piece is bound with a 









Another very attractive design in the Czecho-Slovak pottery. 
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them when they are in town. In ordering articles 
mentioned in these columns send money in form of 
check or money order. Address your letter to 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL SHOPPING SERVICE, 
17 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 











fine Scotch chambray and decorated on the 
ends with crocus flowers of the same color, 
cut and appliqued on. To those impatient 
for the spring days, a meal partaken from this 
linen brings all the feeling of sunshine and 
growing things. There’s a wide choice of 
color—pink, yellow, rose, soft blue, dull 
green or pale lavender. 
The centrepiece is twenty- 
seven inches long by eigh- 
teen in width; the plate 
doilies are eighteen by 
eleven. The cost of the 
set, containing one of the 














former and eight of the latter, is $20 plus 
postage. [93] 

ULB vases of blown glass present their 

squat bowls for a single growing bulb 
with a decorative simplicity. Deep green 
and dark purple are the shades. The cost is 
$3.50, with postage additional. [94] 


ALL sconces make admirable right and 
__ left bowers for mantle or mirror or to 
light a favorite picture. Brass or copper ones 
of graceful shape that hold a single large candle 
sell for $8 a pair. [95] 


A FAT and comfortable copper tea-kettle 

that is useful on the tea-table and dec- 
orative on the hearth when not in service 
sells for $5. This one holds four cups of 
water. One holding seven sells for $6. [96] 





Bacchante might so classic are its 
have used the lines. Made of : 
hammered brass. SMALL tray doily of cream or orange 


linen has a cross-stitch design in the 
centre and a hem rolled 
and whipped with the 
same stitch. This artistic 
trifle is of the kind that 
is always useful on a cake 
or sandwich plate at the 
tea hour. The price is 
$1.50, and please men- 
tion the colors  pre- 
ferred in linen or deco- 
ration, [97] 
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Constancy af Charm ~= 
x at the Dampton Shops 


HE secret of the enduring charm of 

each Hampton interior, lies not only 
in beauty of color and carving, nor even in 
the discriminating skill of the Hampton 
decorators in selecting and arranging fine 
pieces of cabinet work with harmonious 
fabrics and backgrounds, but in the subtle 
details of lighting and those unusual inciden- 


tals which make each room a 
is distinctive. 

We put at your command our 
for procuring fine old paneling 
rare antiques and bibleots, as w 
equipment for making authent 


tions and for carrying out decorat 
in accordance with architectural se 


livable as it 


esources 


1 fabrics, 
is our vast 
reproduc- 
e schemes 
ttings. 


FampeonShops 


18 Gast 504Street 3-2 
facing St Patrick's Cathedral / ( Dp 
Rework OF, 


Decoration - Antiquities - Furniture 

















“THE RETURN FROM THE HuntT”’ 


Gobelin reproduction woven on special loom. Color scheme; 
brown, blue, burgandy, and rose. 
ends and finished edges. 
table scarf. 


Size 19x57 inches, fringed 
Suitable for wall hanging or library 
Postpaid. Price $10.00 


Historic European Views— 
Tapestry, Panels — Venice, 
Milan, Rome, Naples. Re- 
ergs in natural colors. 

ost attractive wall decoration 
or library table cover. Size 
19x57 in. Postpaid. Price $5.00 
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Antique Chinese Lamp (repro- 
duction). Height 23 inches, 
diameter 6 inches. Design in 
Bas-Relief, has the appearance 
of copper-bronze and wears 
as well; 16-inch vellum shade, 
artistically hand decorated with 
three scenes. Price complete, 
2 lights and pull chains, $22.50 


Photos and descriptive details 
of these and other beautiful 
table lamps, on request. Mail 
orders filled. 





Famous Piedmont Red Cedar Chests. 
Your choice of many styles and designs 
sent on 15 days’ freetrial. A Piedmont protects 
Sure, woolens and plumes from moths, mice, dust 
and damp. Distinctively beautiful. Needed in every home. 
Lasts for generations. Pays for itself in what it saves. 
The ideal wedding, birthday or graduation gift. Write to- 


Direct 
From 
Factory 
to Home 
day for our new illustrated catalog—all postpaid free to you 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO. Dept. 46 Statesville, N. ¢. 


Special Price-Drive on 12,500 Cookers 
Is Now On, ACT QUICK! 


It roasts, bakes, fries, steams or stews. Saves 
hours standing over hot cookstove. So get my 
















Send for my 
Science Book— 
Wm. Campbell, Pres. 
THE WM. CAMPBELL CO, 
Detroit, Mich. 








SERVICE-WAGON 


It Serves your home and Saves your 
time—that is Practical Economy. 
Large Broad Wide Table Top—Re- 
movable Glass Service Tray — Large 
Drawer—Double Handles— Large 
Deep Undershelves—** Scientifically 
Silent’’-Rubber Tired Swivel Wheels 
A high grade piece of furniture sur- 
passing anything vet attempted for 
GENERAL UTILITY, ease of action, 
and absolute noiselessness, WRITE 
NOW FOR A DESCRIPTIVE PAM- 
PHLET AND DEALER’s NAME, 


COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 
501-F Cunard Bldg. Chicago, Il. 
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HAIRPIN boxes of Japan tin, painted blue, 

pink, black or lavender and ornamented 
with flowered designs in contrasting shades 
sell for $3.50. (This shopkeeper also requests 
postage.) [98] 


OME ingenious person devised a most 

useful set for the auto luncheon, whether 
the trip be a one day’s jaunt in the country or 
a trip across several states. There’s a table 
that folds quite flat, a large tray that fits the 
table top and five.small trays—this particular 
set being for a five-passenger car. When 
lunch time comes the hostess unfolds the table, 
spreads the repast on the large tray and gives 
a small one to each hungry member of the 
party. Thus food and drink may be safely 
and comfortably held until it is consumed. 
One’s esthetic sense is satisfied by the new 
devices, for table and trays are painted black, 
with gold borders and a bold and appropriate 
design of fruit and flowers in the centre. This 
is a perfect accessory to the tea basket and 
occupies small space in the car. The five- 
passenger model costs $25. We will be glad 
to find appropriate prices for interested owners 
of smaller or larger cars. [99] 





“A ND now turn we to the kitchen,” as many 





of us are doing in this day when the do- 


mestic is almost as extinct as the dinosaur. 
Portable vacuum food containers, similar to 
those used by the American Cooked Food 
Service in its various stations, have just been 
put on the market for $15 apiece. This 
article presents a practical and immediate 
answer to two crying needs. The woman who 
makes her living or adds to her income by feed- 
ing people may do so without having them in 
her home and she may eliminate the waitress 
and the dishwater. At the other end is the 
woman who wishes to have quiet meals with 
her family without the labor and fatigue of 
preparation. Her dinner comes to her hot and 
palatable, needing only to be removed from 
the container and served. There are dishes 
to wash but no cooking utensils. For her 
there is no worry about waste and a saving of 
gas, coal and nerves. The container men- 
tioned has three compartments large enough 
to hold dinner for a family of six. [100] 


(CURTAIN-PULLS to replace the strings 

on window shades consist of colored 
cords with painted wooden weights on them. 
For the nursery the familiar characters from 
Mother Goose are deftly carved and painted 
in gay colors. For the bedroom one may have 
a peacock or a softly tinted wreath of flowers. 
Both kinds sell for $3 a pair. [101] 


“LJAVE you seen our monk pans?” said a 
a salesman in a shop where the selling 
of cooking utensils is an art. Came a vision 
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Polychromed 


Reproductions 
OF MASTERPIECES OF ART 
* 


BOOK END 
CANDLESTICKS 
UNUSUAL GIFTS 

RELIEFS 

BUSTS, ETC. 


+ 


Garden and Hall 
Furniture 
Window Boxes 
Jardinieres, Vases 
Benches and Tables 
in Pompeian Stone 
and Compositions 





VQ. Sarti, G. Lucchesi & Co. 


113 East 34th Street New York City 
Between Lexington Ave. and Park Ave. Tel. Murray Hill 6377 


ORIENTAL RUG 
TIDINGS 


Thick, glowing antiques with bloom of 
pan-velvet are not specialized in stores; 
and, supply of doctored trash is below of 
six years ago. Therefore prices on such 
junk as Dosser, Iran, Kashan, Saruk, 
Kermanshah are up 200% to 400%—per- 
fectly worthless stuff. The Orient ate 
its sheep, used wool for clothing, and 
wages went up 500% to 1000% in the rug 
districts where they now get $1.00 per 
day. 

I have a few old-time classics bought 
before the rise and am not profiteering, 
and am carrying on-at same prices. 
‘‘A word to the wise is sufficient.’’ Write 
for list and then act quickly. I prepay 
express on approval for selection. 

L. B. LAWTON, Skaneateles, New York 


More than $150,000 worth of Rugs sold to House Beautiful 
readers in the past ten-years. 


























WORKS OF ART IN METALS 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Unique and useful things of brass, copper and bronze 
wrought and beaten into artistic designs by the hand of 
Russian peasants. Also linens and embroideries of a 
high grade of workmanship. Call or write. 
A Large Assortment of Wrought Iron Works of Every Description 
Russian Art Studio Russian Antique Sho 
18 East 45th St., New York 1 East 28th St., New York 
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I* you intend to build and wish your new home to be different from 

the commonplace and expressiveof your individuality, you will be in- 
terested in the two publications described here. ** Colonial Houses, 
containing floor plans, perspectives, descriptions and up-to-date esti- 
mates for designs in that ever-pleasing style. Price by express pre- 
paid, #. ‘‘STUCCO HOUSES,” containing perspectives, scale floor 
plans and estimates for designs suitable for this imperishable con- 
struction. Price by express prepaid, $. In ordering give brief de- 
scription of your requirements and they will have earnest considera- 
tion. Plans furnished for the alteration of old buildings to the 
Colonial and Stucco Styles. Fireproof dwellings a specialty. Visite 
for consultation and inspection. 
Address HENRY T. CHILD, Architect (Succe sor to E. S. Child) 

Room 1018, 29; roadway, New York City 
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“Descending the broad hall stair, 
Grave Alice, and laughing Allegra, 
And Edith with golden hair.” 


—THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


Where but in a home of your own will you find opportunity for whole- 
souled, free, joyous family life? Where else can your children grow up 
amid the surroundings that develop character and love of family? 
Nowhere! So then, own your own home and own it now. 


Arkansas Soft Pine 


puts that home within your reach at minimum cost. It is the ideal economic building 
material. As interior trim it is perfect for stains or white enamel. Our book tells why 
and shows eighteen fascinating home designs that will delight your eye. Write. 


Arkansas Soft Pine Is Trade Marked and Sold East of the Rockies 


Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 


231 Boyle Building - Little Rock, Arkansas 
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No living pianist has 
done more to engender 
a love for music amon, 
American people than 
Josef Hofmann, whose 
art at the zenith of his 
great career has been 
preserved by the Welte 
Mignon. 


The World 
Famous Welte 


OWNING a WELTE MIGNON in your 
home, is like having a continuous house 
party at which all of the world's pianists of 
the present generation are perpetual guests. 

Think of the delight of being able to summon at 
will, to your piano, Paderewski, Hofmann, Buso- 


ni, De Pachmann, and the long line of more than 
one hundred and fifty pianists, all of whom are al- 
most equally famous! 

Then you can begin to sense what the possession 
of a WELTE MIGNON means to you. 


M.WELTE & SONS, Inc. 
Studio and Showrooms 
Six Sixty Seven Fifth Avenue 











The Swiss Chalet in America 


BOOK of suggestions for those who wish to build artistically and 
economically. Plans, Elevations and Photos postpaid $2.00. 
Personal attention given to your own problems. 


Neessapenies EHRSAM, Architect, Reading, oa? 














ww" UNDERGROUND 
eiSsSE GARBAGE RECEIVERS 


at 


The Sanitary Way to Store Garbage 
15 years on the market 
Thousands sold 
Our Truck wheels your ash bar- 
rel up or down steps. Try our 

Spiral Ribbed Ash Barrel. 






Send for catalogue on each 
It will pay you. Sold Direct. 
Look for our Trade Marks. bi ye 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 23 Farrar St, tl Mass. 
SEND these 








Plan FUTURE HOMES Now 
with ECONOMY PLANS 
of CALIFORNIA STYLES 


—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
“*Representative Cal. Homes ”’ 
50 Plans, $3750 to $12,000—$1. 
“* The New Colonials ’’ 
55 Plans, $3000 to $20.000— $1. 
* West Coast Bungalows ”’ 

60 Plans, $1800 to $4500— $1. 

PECIAL OFFER: send $2.50 for all 3 above books and FREE 
get book of 75 Special Plans, also Garage folder. . 
EXTRA — ‘Little Bungalows,’’ 40 Plans, $750 to —50 cts. 
oney back if not satisfied. 


Mi 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, .385 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 













BUNGALOW BOOKS 











of coifed and shaven brothers around a mon- 
astery grill, but we found that the article 
mentioned is adapted to our present-day 
needs, being a cross between iron muffin rings 
and a griddle. In it muffins may be cooked 
on top of a burner instead of intheoven. The 
price is the nominal one of $1.25. [102] 


[F any proud mother wishes to flute her child’s 

ruffles—or even her own—this same shop 
has a fluting machine. We never knew how it 
was done, and, if you don’t and want to, send 
$3 and learn how! [103] 


O the woman who possesses a love of the 

beautiful and a smoking husband we would 
describe in glowing language the painted wood 
cigarette box shown on page 70. The Italian 
love of color is expressed in the red, blue, green 
and gold of the decoration; his appreciation 
of artistic design in the raised figures that 
adorn the box. For $6 the clever woman may 
add to the charm of her living-room and pro- 
vide the man of the house with his after-dinner 
smoke. (Postage also please.) [104] 


‘O match the housemaid’s helper mentioned 
in the previous number, there are festive 
dustpans that remain gay no matter how much 
dirt is swept in them. Red, blue, pink and 
green, 70 cents. [105] 


[JF anyone is preparing for a wedding, first or 

golden, a debutante party, or any of the 
real occasions of a lifetime, we can get such a 
table cover as will delight this generation and 
those to come. The cloth is one and one-half 
yards square, of heavy creamy linen with a 
scalloped border, ornamented with Italian 
cut-work, with insets of lace, hand-made. 
Design, material and workmanship are per- 
fection, and for such a piece the price of $100 
is reasonable. [106] 


THE small girl may be consoled at a supper 
unshared by her beloved grown-ups if her 
lonely meal is partaken from such a tray as we 
found in a tour of New York’s enchanting 
shops. The tray itself is painted cream with 
a border of blue and gold. There’s a cover of 
creamy linen on which a cross-stitched little 
girl waters her flower garden. Both sell for 
$4.75, with a small extra amount for postage. 
[107] 


APANESE embroidery scissors are crudely 
artistic. They are difficult to describe, 
being, one might say, the lamb of the sheep 
shears family. The usual tasseled oriental 
cord adorns each pair, and the price is reason- 
able, 65 cents, with four cents for Uncle Sam. 
[108] 




















HATHAWAY’S 


Colonial Furniture, 
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Twin Four-Poster Beds in 
Solid Mahogany. A Faithful 
Adaptation of the Colonial 
Style. Other Pieces to Match. 

Special Attention to Mail 
Inquiries. 


W. A. HATHAWAY COMPANY 
62 West 45th Street NEW YORK 


















GIVES ENDURING CHARM 


oa forour illustrated—~ , 
catalogue of Flower Pots, 
Boxes, Vases, Benches, Sundials, 
Gazing Globes, Bird Fonts and 
otherArtistic Pieces for Garden 
and Interior Decoration... 


> Gamoway Tenra Tra ©. | 


3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, 


GENUINE NAVAJO RUGS 


Direct from the Indian to you. I am in 
the heart of the Indian country. Have 
been trading with the Navajo Indians 
for sixteen years. Can buy the best 
rugs direct from the Indian. Each rug 
accompanied by the U.S. Indian Agent’s guar- 
antee, that it is a genuine Navajo Indian rug. 
Send for descriptive booklet and price list. 
W. S. DALTON, Box 277, Gallup, N. M. 


ANTIQUES ANTIQUES 


I will furnish either your whole house 

with lovely old pieces, or help you 

find that one treasure so vainly sought. 

If you cannot call, write me; I will 

give your letter prompt attention. 
ESTHER WALKER 

2038 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANTIQUES ANTIQUES 
SOUTHERN ANTIQUES 


Hepplewhite field bed from England; Colonial four-poster; clawfoot 
sofa; old carved oak chest dating back to 1707; gorgeously carved Em- 
pire double pedestal dining table; dish top table; lyre pedestal table after 
the manner of Duncan Phyfe; serving and breakfast tables; priceless 
French Empire furniture, mirrors, etc. Inspection by appointment 
only. Photos and full descriptions upon request. 

338 West 4th Street or Box 11 RUSSELLVILLE, KY. 


INTERIORS of charm and individuality. 
RARE ANTIQUES, unusual prices, a specialty 
of parchment shades and candlesticks, 


MISSES KATRINA KIPPER & BERTHA WALKER 
256 Lexington Ave., bet. 35th & 36th Sts. New York City 


MTSALAD SECRETS 


100 recipes. Brief but complete. 15¢ by mail. 100 Meat- 
less “recipes 15e. 50 Sandwich recipes 15. All three 30c. 
B. T. BRIGGS, 250 Madison St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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expensive side wall material than the 
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“Creo-Dipt” 24-inch, 
even butts, “Dixie 
White ” Stained Shingle 
Side Wall, 18-inch Moss 
Green Roof home of 
Charles Ellis Smith, 
Englewood,N.Y. Archts., 
R. C. Hunter & Bro, 








House Beautiful Pub. Co., 
Home No. 1, Newton, Mass. 
“Creo-Dipt” 24-inch Stained 
Shingle, Uneven butt “ Dixie 
White ” Side Walls. 











HEN the new house is finished 

or the old one remodeled will you 
have just a house or will it be a home, 
complete in the comfort and conven- 
ience afforded with 


AAINMNEAPROLIS” 
i + aay tpt 


This device has become a standard 
requirement in every modern home. 
It takes complete charg of the drafts 
and dampers of any style of heating 
plant, automatically maintaining the 
temperature desired day and night. 
Sold by dealers everywhere and guar- 
anteed satisfactory. 


Write us for Booklet 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 
2745 Fourth Avenue So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


OR THE NATION'S HOMES 


—the choice of particular home-builders and con- 

tractors for 20 years—because they insure artistic, 

roperly proportioned conveniently arranged com- 

. rtable and enduring homes. 

320 latest designs * — homes—new set of 

: 410 Plan Books, 3 of 

oe rg 4 of cot- 

Ftages, 3 of 2-story 
houses. 

Keith’s Magazine, 

. for 20 years a leading 

authority on home-building, contains plans by lead- 

ing architects, articles on Interior Decoration, and 

valuable ideas for the prospective builder. 25 cents 


a copy on news-stands. 

° Your choice of 3 Plan Books, 
Big $2 Offer with 8 Home-building num- 
bers of Keith’s Magazine, all for $2. (Personal 
check $2.10.) Cr— 

Entire set of 10 Plan Books (320 plans) and 12 Home- 
building numbers of ‘‘Keith's’'—all for $4. (Personal 
check $4.10.) 

KEITH CORPORATION, 355 Abbay Bldg., Minneapolis 
Largest Flan Book Publishers in U.S. Established 20 years 


hi ina ANDSUBURBANHOUSES’: 




















A handsomely illustrated and use- 
ful book designed to assist you in 
solving your building Propo sition. 
Size 9 x 13 inches. 38 « complete 
designs wWteh 138 illustrations 

Colonial, Artistic. Mucco, Half Tim- 
ber, and other styles of Architec- 
ture. Practical information. Esti- 
mates of cost. Floor plans with 
dimensions ofrooms. Sketches for 
special requirements furnished. 
(¥ew Address) Designs costing $4,000 to $25,000. rice $2.00 Prepaid 
WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 334 Fiith Ae, New York City 








“HOME and the FIREPLACE” 


Our Booklet on 
FIREPLACES THAT SATISFY 


contains a Mine of Information 
pertaining to lireplaces and 
Hearth Equipment. 


Free upon request. Write today. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 
4605 Roosevelt Road Chicago 














By an Architect 


Question: Is English half-timber construc- 
tion practical for American houses? 


ANSWER: This question brings up an inter- 
esting subject upon which’ there is diversity 
of opinion and which is of vital impor- 
tance to the future of American house archi- 
tecture. 

Practicality includes more than the possi- 
bility of doing a thing—it includes the com- 
parative value of the result and the cost. 
Fundamentally, a house should be a _ pleas- 
ant place to live in, and astyle which 
achieves this economically is the practical 
thing. A pleasant house must look well, 
be convenient in plan, resist weather and ‘be 
permanent. 

A judgment of appearance must necessa- 
rily be affected by taste, but there are cer- 
tain fundamental elements and characteristics 
which in spite of taste are good or bad. Sin- 
cerity is one of the elements in design which 
seems to be independent of taste. The Eng- 
lish half-timber work is sincere in the extreme, 
and beautiful. 

In this connection it must be made clear 
that this discussion does not include the sham 
half-timber work achieved by seven-eighths 
inch boards and stucco. It is an_ illogical 
stvle which copies but fails to carry any of 
the conviction of the original. 

In point of convenience the English type 
of house lends itself to any reasonable ar- 
rangement. 

Resistance to weather is the next considera- 
tion. Our forefathers who built the earliest 
American houses, the Paul Revere house in 
North Street, Boston, for example, used half- 
timber construction, but with one important 
addition. They covered the whole with 
clapboards as an additional protection against 
the more severe elements encountered here. 
In modern work the intense artificial heat 
inside and the extreme weather outside is a 
test on the timbers, and there is great danger 
of checking and opening of joints. And yet 
leading American architects have, with great 
care, made half-timber work that would with- 
stand the elements. 

Everything seems to point in favor of half- 
timber work until we get to the stumbling 
block of comparative cost. It is very expen- 
sive, but if there were no other style less 
expensive which was equally pleasing in all 
respects, it might be said, in spite of the cost, 
that the English manner was the logical style 
for us to follow. . 

Yne with a decided desire for the English 
half-timber house may obtain it, if he has the 
means and uses care in selecting an architect 
thoroughly familiar with the style. 

The more common problem, however, is 
that of the man with limited funds seeking a 
pleasing house. He would do well to avoid 
half-timber work, both real and sham, the 
one because of its expense and the other 
because of its obvious pretense and poor taste. 
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“BULL-DOG” 


CASEMENT ADJUSTER 
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THE CASEMENT HARDWARE CO. 
3 So. Clinton St., Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Casement Window Handbook. 
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Stucco Houses Beautified! 


Protect and beautify the exterior of your stucco or 
concrete building. Make it weatherproof as well as 
even-colored, soft-toned and artistic in appearance. 


TRUS-CON Stone-Tex 


is a liquid cement coating, especially adapted for brick, 
masonry, concrete and stucco. Not a paint, it does not 
crack or peel off but becomes an integral part of the wall, 
preventing discoloration and staining. 

Made in several desirable colors. 
Card and information—free. 


The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
133 Trus-Con Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Waterproofings—Dampproofings—Technical Paints 
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ow for Replastering 


ON’T think —as some people do — that it 

is dangerous to paint or paper your walls 
before you have lived a while in your new home. 
\ That day has passed —if you take the precaution 
=\ of using —TRUSS-LOOP to back up your walls 




























: and ceilings. 
. Cracking, sagging and falling plaster is not 
oe/ the fault of the plaster itself. Use TRUSS- 
ee) LOOP and you must actually chip or shatter 
Sid the plaster to separate it from the lath. 


Look at the illustration—see for yourself 
4) 1 how the plaster ‘‘entwines itself’? around and 
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Upper half of left- through the arches and trusses. Then note the 
hand border shows ; : : ; 
TRUSS-LOOP as smaller illustration which shows a man balancing 
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—" believe that a wall or ceiling plastered 
AND STUCCO TOO— on TRUSS-LOOP is _ permanent. 


Stucco is “* plaster” on a large 
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The method of iaying and jointing the stone 1s apparent as well as 
itself and of the wall as a whole. The floor of the terrace, like 
Observe how some of the joints are 


View from the terrace. 
the texture of the stone 


that of the Great Hall, is of irregular slate flags. 
cemented while others are filled with loam in which grass has been encouraged to grow. 


























Noteworthy Houses 


Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, 


E have always believed that the genuine domestic work 
in any country is that which results from the influence 


upon the architect of the personality and particular 
needs of the owner: the architect keeps the owner in line with 
good tradition and restrains personality from overflowing into 
personal idiosyncrasy; and the owner prevents the architect 
from designing a merely puristic house. Such co-operation, 


while it produces genuine work always, results in the best work 
only when the architect is a man of genius and his client is an 
That the house here shown 


individual of wide general culture. 
had the benefit of just 


ego Fane 
— , | 





by Well-Known Architects—IV 


The Home of Philip W. Henry Overlooks, Almost Overhangs, the Hudson River at Scarboro, N. Y. 
Architect 


a house feel and look at home in a particular community or 
place. Nowadays we transport materials so easily that our 
choice among them is too much like our choice of purchases in 
a department store: we are more responsive to the miscellaneous 
opportunities than observant of appropriateness and needs. 
The walls are built of the local flat-bedded stone that underlies 
everything in that part of the country and much of it was the 
result of the excavation for the subway in New York City. 
But it was chosen not only because it was a local material but 
because it was good for the particular purpose. It is for the 
most part a dark gray 
bastard granite with a 





this kind and degree of 
dual artistic intelligence 
finds its best proof, of 
course, in the finished 
work itself; but the gen- 
ius of Mr. Goodhue, the 
architect, has already re- 
ceived wide recognition; 
and of his client Mr. 
Goodhue himself writes: 
“The architect wishes to 
record here his sense of 
deep obligation to Mrs. 
Henry. Clients are fre- 
quently . . . unsympa- 
thetic; but Mrs. Henry’s 
taste in furniture and 
pictures seems to me to 
have been unerringly 
good, and, though | aided 
and abetted her in much 
that she bought, almost 
as much again she fer- 
reted out and purchased 
herself.” 

The name of the 
place is “La Paz,” and 
the designer's aim, 
as well as that of the 
owners, has been to give 
an effect of restful hospi- 
tality to the whole. 

Given the necessary 
talent and training, only 
a real home could result 
from this ambition. It 
was due to this, in part, 
one likes to think, that 
the house is built of local 
materials, which always 
have a tendency to make 





The architectural style of the house is hard to characterize accurately; it shuns the 
influence of both English and Spanish precedent, but these as well as many other 
influences have been welded by the architect into an harmonious whole. 


good deal of iron in it, 
and the iron causes the 
color of the stone to grow 
warmer in time. This 
was observed in those 
stones which had been a 
long while exposed to the 
air. Pending the slow 
work of time in coloring 
the whole to a permanent 
harmony, a_ temporary 
harmony was achieved 
by covering the walls 
with a thin semi-trans- 
parent wash which will 
disappear with the pro- 
per weathering of the 
stone. 

The style of the house, 
architecturally speaking, 
is hard to characterize. 
Much of Mr. Goodhue’s 
best known domestic 
work follows English pre- 
cedent, and one therefore 
discerns traces of Eng- 
lish influence. On the 
other hand he has worked 
much in the Spanish 
style, which he handles 
with ease and freedom. 
Add to this that the 
owner has extensive bus- 
iness connections in South 
America, and that he 
wished his home, despite 
its Eastern setting, to 
have something of the 
Spanish character, and 
one has little difficulty in 
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finding Spanish 
influence at 
work. On _ the 
whole it is best 
not to attempt 
definition of 
style in this lim- 
ited sense. Ina 
broader sense 
the house clearly 
reveals that qual- 
ity of style which 
always results 
from professional 
competence cou- 
pled with strong 
‘individuality. 
The property 
on which the 
house is built 
consists of only a 
few acres, and 
the house itself 
is, therefore, not 
a large one. 
The site over- 
looks, and, in- 
deed, almost 


overhangs, the Looking into the loggia from the enclosed garden. 
has been bestowed upon both materials and workmanship. 
example, in the big window in the bay of the living-room, is of oak, mason-jointed and pinned with a stone 


Hudson River at 
Scarboro, New 
York. Further- 
more, there wasnot a level bit of 
land on the entire estate, the 
slope being a constant one at a 
very steep angle from the up- 
per edge of the property to the 
bottom. The entrance front is 
toward the northeast, and one 
enters the house not on the 
level of the first floor but on a 
stair landing some five steps 
above. For the sake of econ- 
omy and to better fit the con- 
ditions, the dining-room, pan- 
try and kitchen are at a lower 
level than the first floor. 
The great hall is the princi- 
pal room of the house: central 
in the plan in size as well as in 
location, it is thus central in 
importance. It is broadly con- 
ceived, and the first and chief 
source of interest is that which 
results from value contrasts in 
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large masses: light walls, simply treated, throw the dark 
floor and darker ceiling into conspicuous relief. These 
larger masses have subordinate interest of detail sothat 
nowhere is there any monotony. The ceiling is of 
Oregon pine, darkened, though without losing its 
character or pretending to be oak: the grain of the 
wood is interesting in itself, and to this is added the 
special interest of decoration in color and gold. The 
floor is of irregular slate flags, and the size, shape and 
jointing of the stones are the subordinate interests, 
while the color and value, common to the entire floor, 
is the principal one. The plaster walls have color and 
texture as a whole, as well as value purpose, and are 
pierced by openings varied in size and form. In addi- 
tion they are an excellent foil to the furniture placed 
against them. The stone mantel is the focal point of 

the room and will 








together. 
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St ms 86h eCcOme more 
' marked as such 
when the plaster 
space above it is 
filled by the pro- 
posed oil paint- 
ing which neither 
architect nor 
owner have as 
yet been able to 
find. 

The living- 
room varies the 
treatment given 
the great hall 
only sufficiently 
to avoid monot- 
ony and to give 
it a feeling of 
greater intimacy. 
The plaster walls 
have a slightly 
different tone,the 
dark contrasting 
wood ceiling has 
been omitted and 
the floor is of 
wood, not stone. 


Simple as everything is, a great deal of care The mantel 


Such tracery as there is, as, for breast is of brick 
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The dining-room is paneled in oak eight feet high. The carved lintel of The great hall: floor of irregular slate flags; walls of plaster and the 


the mantel, executed by Irving & Casson-A. H. Davenport Company, ceiling of Oregon pine, darkened, though without losing its character or 
gives five scenes from the life of Hendrik Hudson. pretending to be oak, and decorated in color and gold. 
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Mantel in living-room of brick, 

stone and elaborate and amusing 

carved-oak shelf. The bosses at 

cach end represent two youthful 

figures apparently warming their 

hands at the fire below. Wood 
floor; plaster walls. 


bracketed lintel over the 
fireplace, and above this an 
elaborate and amusing man- 
telshelf in oak. The bosses 
at each end represent two 
youthful figures apparently 
warming their hands at the 
fire below. It isa pity that 
only a small portion of the 
screen between hall and liv- 
ing-room appears in the 
illustration of the living- 
room mantel. This is made 
up in great part of old work 
brought from Spain, ably 
eked out and added to by 
carvings from the hand of 
Mrs. Henry herself. 

The dining-room opens 
off the opposite end of the 
great hall. To the south- 
west a great window looks 
out over the Hudson River; 
opposite this window is the 
fireplace; and it is to be 
noted that the architect has 
placed it, as he has placed 
all his fireplaces, so that 








The mantel in the owner’s bed- 
room, and that in the small sitting- 
room farther down the hall, are 
antique, possibly originally 
“Cassone” fronts, brought, like 
the screen between the hall and liv- 
ing-room, from abroad. 


there is no direct daylight 
to compete for the attention 
with the light from the fire. 
The carved lintel of the 
mantel is, perhaps, the prin- 
cipal item of the whole 
building: it portrays, appro- 
priately to the location of 
the house, five scenes from 
the life of Hendrik Hud- 
son. This carving and 
woodwork, like that of the 
mantel in the living- 
room and the woodwork 
generally throughout the 
interior of the house, is the 
work of Irving & Casson- 
A. H. Davenport Company, 
and is said by the architect 
to be eminently successful. 

Above the living-room is 
the owner’s bedroom, with 
its sleeping porch and bal- 
conies. Here the treat- 
ment, by comparison with 
that of the first floor, is 
delicate in detail and light 
in value; (Continued on page 128) 
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Design sketched from a wrought- 
tron latch escutcheon on a billet 


door in or near Charenton (Cher) 
France. 





Wrought-iron latch escutch- 

eon from a cottage door in 

Ange (Loir et Cher). The 

cottage was being used as a 
billet. 








HESE bits of wrought-iron work were found in out- 
of-the-way places in France, some of them on the 
most humble of cottages. The examples are few, but 
that the number is small is not surprising considering 
the conditions of army life in the American E. F. 
Someone with more time for sketching could make a 
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Another design of a wrought- 
iron latch escutcheon from a 
billet. 





Wrought-iron latch escutcheon the Chateau de Bannegon 


from a small cottage billet in the 
hamlet of St. Julien. (Loir et Cher) 
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Small wrought-iron bolt de- 
sign, found in an old un- 
occupied chateau near St. 
Amand (Cher); used at the 
time as an Ordnance Depot. 





Wrought-iron latch es- 
cutcheon, latch and handle 
from an outside door of 


(Cher). 





Wrought-iron latch es- 
cutcheon from an Or- 
derly Room at Ange. 
The sketch was made 
a few minutes before 
starting the journey to 
Brest and thence home. 


Type of wrought-iron 
door hinges seen in 
several small villages. 


very interesting collection of this kind of work. Every 
hamlet has had its artist iron-worker who has based 
his designs, no doubt, on the work of nearby villages, 
but whose individuality would not let him copy exactly 
what he saw. So now, years later, the latches of hum- 
ble cottage doors still bear the stamp of personality. 




















Mediaeval and Modern Doors 
The Work of the Blacksmith Became the Work of the Woodworker in the Middle of the Fourteenth Century 


The door at 
the lronWorks 
House at Sau- 
gus 1s a good 
example of the 
First Period. 
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N considering the design 
] and craftsmanship of 
doors, it is very interest- 
ing to go back to the medizval 
doors of England in order to 
see the manner in which the 
doors grew from a rude and 
simple beginning to the mag- 
nificently carved examples of 
later times. While the later 
Georgian and Colonial doors 
do not resemble in the slight- 
est the carved and decorated 
Gothic doors, the early doors 
in both periods are very simi- 
lar and have in common the 
same direct methods of con- 
struction and the same hon- 
est, hand-forged iron hard- 
ware. 

Although the same methods 
and the same materials were 
used in making both the 
church and the domestic doors 
of medizval times, the church 
doors soon far outdid their 
domestic rivals in design and 
execution, and are therefore 
of greater interest to the stu- 
dent. 

The earliest examples of 
English doors which are in 
existence were built of two thicknesses of 
boarding, the outer vertical and the inner 
horizontal, fastened together with many 
large wrought-iron nails with ornamental 
heads. These nails in large numbers 
were driven through from the outside 
and securely clinched on the back, holding 
the two members of the door tightly 
together. 

Another method of construction, not 
as common as the first, was to make a 
frame and cover it on the outside with 
vertical boarding. This frame was some- 
times composed of vertical and horizontal 
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By CHESTER A. BROWN 


members crossing each other and halved 
together, or of diagonal members or of 
vertical and diagonal members. 

Whatever the minor differences were, 
the main construction was essentially the 
same, a frame as rigid as it could be made 
with a plain outside surface of wide, 





Although the same methods and the same materials were used in making both 
the church and domestic doors of medieval times, the church doors soon far 
outdid their domestic rivals in design and execution. 


Ely Cathedral, 1081-93. 


roughly hewn boards, grooved together 
and fastened by the ornamental nails 
driven in rows and patterns over much of 
the exterior surface. With an interesting 
pattern of decorated nail heads and good 
wrought-iron hinges, these doors were a 
satisfying example of simple design. In 
some of the better preserved of these early 
doors can be seen the guide lines marked 
by the sharp tool of the workman as he 
laid out his patterns. 

Strange as it may seem, up to the middle 
of the Fourteenth Century it was the 
blacksmiths and not the woodworkers 
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The Prior’s Door, 


who made and decorated the doors. The 
reason was that at the beginning the 
woodwork was only a small part of the 
door and its functions. At first the door 
was merely a support for a thin layer of 
iron which covered the entire outside 


surface. This furnished a protection 
against roving marauders 


and made the door nearly as 
strong as its surrounding 
stone walls. 

Later this protection was 
not necessary; but the smith, 
whose craftsmanship was truly 
remarkable, was still given 
the work of making and decor- 
ating the doors. The metal 
work was then confined to 
intricate scroll-work hinges, 
straps, ring handles and locks, 
and of course the nails, whose 
heads were often wonderfully 
forged. The workmanship of 
the smith of this period has 
never since been surpassed. 
All this metal work being 
forged by hand from billets of 
iron at once, had a fine tex- 
ture, and the detail and execu- 
tion were carefully studied. 
The excellence of even the 
earliest and simplest of these 
doors was due to the fact that 
they were honestly made of 
the best material at hand and 
finished as well as the smith 
in charge could do it, and that 
nearly always meant work of 
the highest grade. 

As these medizval build- 
ings, and more especially the 
churches, changed from the 
rude and severe to the still 
simple but more decorative 
forms, the doors also became 
more studied and more deco- 
rative. 

About the middle of the 
Fourteenth Century a change 
took place in the making of 
the doors. Until this time the smith 
had been all important, and the doors, 
as we have noticed, were more or less 
for the display of his skill in metal- 
working. However, the woodworker had 
been gaining in skill and his work in im- 
portance, and the dominion of the smith 
was beginning to be threatened. The 
hinges grew smaller and less important, 
and finally the making of the doors passed 
into the hands of the woodworkers. 
The influence of the smiths was so strong, 
however, that the doors continued to be 
made up of several layers of wood nailed 
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together instead of being mortised and 
tenoned as one might expect. 

The first move of the woodworkers to 
decorate the doors consisted in applying 
tracery forms on top of the wide outside 
boards. These took a simple form at 
first, though some examples, as at Hol- 
beach, cover the upper part of the door 
above the spring. The tracery springs 
from little moldings, running vertically, 
which cover the joints of the boards. 
The tracery is cut from both vertical and 
horizontal boards. This method of dec- 
orating the door continued until the end 
of the Fifteenth Century and resulted in 
many beautiful examples with richly 
molded tracery. In this method of con- 
struction the applied tracery is easily 
broken off, and, on this account, in some 
instances the tracery has been cut out of 














the surface of the door. This lacked the 
reveal necessary to be effective, and was 
not a success. 

Another method of decorating was to 
use a rather heavy applied frame at the 
edge of the door with molded uprights. 
This frame was often carved and decor- 
ated, and the effect, if the proportions 
were correct, was very charming. Some- 
times the nail heads were unusually large 
and were spaced to add a decorative 
feature to the frame and to the uprights. 
The panels were usually left plain, but 
were sometimes raised slightly at the 
centre. The inner faces of the doors 
were always severely plain. 

Various ideas were introduced in differ- 
ent districts, but they were all of the 
same general school, a difference of imag- 
ination but not of method, and the doors 
remained of the same general type up till 
the late Fifteenth and early Sixteenth 
Centuries. 

Until this time the greater number of 
doors had arched heads, although some 
were square headed and some even were 
behind a stone ogre or double curved 
head. At the beginning of the Sixteenth 
Century the transom was introduced and 
the proportions of the doors were straight- 
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The tracery of this door at Holbeach (14th Cen- 
tury) covers the upper part of door above the spring. 


An interesting pattern of decorating nail heads 
and good wrought-iron hinges (left) made these 
doors a satisfying example of simple design. 





One method of decorating was to use a rather 
large heavy applied frame at the edge of the door, 
which was carved, as shown at the right. 
Sempringham Church. An interesting example 
of elaborate hinges with other applied wrought- 
iron decorations diapered in the early manner. 
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way changed, and in most cases for the 
worse, as the decoration grew more com- 
plicated and less restrained. 

While the smaller doors were usually 
undivided, the larger ones were neces- 
sarily hung in two leaves, and sometimes 
even double fold—that is, one part hinged 
on the other—but this was not common. 
The more common practise where large 
doors are used is to have a wicket, which 
is introduced in various ways. It is 
sometimes in the centre of the door and 
has two leaves, and is sometimes in one 
leaf only; is often a part of the design of 
the door, and again has no connection 
with it and has simply been sawn out 
after the door was completed. In which- 
ever way the problem has been solved, 
it has usually been in an _ ingenious, 
decorative and effective manner. 
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The next period of especial interest to 
us is our own Colonial Period. Colonial 
architecture has been divided by writers 
on the subject into three periods, first, 
second, and third. While this classifica- 
tion is, of course, artificial, it does offer 
convenient terms to be used in discus- 
sion. 

The First Period includes the little 
Jacobean houses, some of which still 
exist with their overhanging second 
stories and their leaded casement win- 
dows. These houses were built only in 
the Seventeenth Century. : 

Houses built in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, some a little later and some earlier 
in the transitional period, form the so- 
called Second Period. The later houses 
are classed together as belonging to the 
Third Period. 

First Period doors were of a very 
heavy nature, both for strength and 
because of the crude tools at hand. 
The exterior doors were built exactly 
as the earliest medieval English doors 
were, of sheathing and wrought-iron 
nails. The mark of the workman’s 
chisel in laying out the patterns 
for the nails is found on these doors 
exactly as in England. The door 





Old deal door, 
England— 
Early Eigh- 
leenth Cen- 
tury type. 
Houses built 
in the Eigh- 
teenth Cen- 
tury belong 
to the so- 
called Second 
Period 


from the 
Williams 
House at 
Deerfield 
is a fine 
example 
of the 
early 
door. 
Here the 
= nail pat- 
< tern was 
ae scratched 
by thin 

diagonal lines and the nails driven at each 
intersection. The doors at the Iron 
Works House at Saugus and the Paul 
Revere House at Boston are good exam- 
ples of this method of construction. 
While not the original doors, they are 
faithful reproductions of the early types. 
The Second Period doors are paneled. 
Every conceivable disposition was used, 
and there is no such thing as a typical 
door of this period. In general they 
were heavy, raised bevel paneled doors 
with stiles almost universally four inches 
wide, while the rails were of varying 
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widths, there often being a nine- or ten- 
inch rail at the thumb-latch height. 
Many good doors of this period, however, 
are without this wide rail. 

The doors had this in common—that 


The Second Pe- 
riod doors are 
paneled. Every 
conceivable dis- 
position was 
used, and there 
is no such thing 
as a typical door 
of this period. 
Short House, 
Newbury, 1717. 























The door on Captain 

Charles Churchill's 

House, Wethersfield, 

Connecticut (1760), 

is a good example of 

the Second Period 
types. 
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Newburyport, 
Mass. The 
doors of the 
Third Period 
differ’ mostly 
from the earlier 
ones in the 
moldings and 
the width of 
the stiles and 
nails, 


Emery House, 
| ‘aw 


fim 


ed 











the panel- 
ing was 
well dis- 
posed and 
well pro- 
portioned. 
The doors 
vary from 
one foot 
eleven to 
four feet 
six, and . . 
in this : 

width are 

found one, two, three or even four panels. 
Six feet two inches could be given as an 
average height. 

The later doors, or those belonging to 
the Third Period houses, differ mostly 
from the earlier ones in the character of 
the moldings and the width of the stiles 
and rails. The stiles and rails in the 
Third Period doors are in general wider, 
and the moldings finer in scale. Flat 
panels were used frequently in this pe- 
riod. In general these doors were higher 
and the panels larger than those of 
the Second Period. (Continued on page 136) 




















Metal Weather Strips 


HE metal weather strip for windows 

and doors is little understood and 

appreciated by the average house- 
builder. They are perhaps too often re- 
garded as one more thing to add expense 
to the house and their real worth is over- 
looked. Double windows are often used 
where protection is absolutely necessary 
at an expense, if labor of putting on and 
taking off is reckoned, over a period of 
years, greater or at least equal to 
equipping the whole house with weather 
strips. 

On a window properly equipped with 
metal strips, the sides, top, bottom and 
meeting rail are protected by strips in a 
manner to make the window practically 
air tight when closed. The sides, top and 
bottom of the frame are fitted with metal 
having a projection about three-sixteenths 
of an inch long which fits a groove in the 
sash. This metal projection is strong, be- 
ing formed by turning the metal back on 
itself, and the sill piece is often reinforced 
by turning back over another strip of 
metal. The meeting rails are protected 


by metal strips formed in such a way 


By DANIEL RANDALL 


that they interlock when the sash is 
closed. 

The above description concerns double- 
hungwindows. The various weather-strip 
manufacturers have solved in different 
ways the casement windows, whether 
opening in or out; and it is safe to say, no 
matter what your window problem is, 
there is a method of weather stripping 
adapted to it. 

Doors are equally, if not more, impor- 
tant than windows. They should be 
equipped with interlocking strips on the 
sides and top. A piece of metal, which is 
turned back on itself for strength and to 
prevent its getting out of alignment, is ap- 
plied to the outside edge of the door. The 
door is slightly rabetted, leaving a small 
space between the metal and the wood into 
which another strip, applied to the door 
frame, fits when the door is closed. On 
the bottom of the door should be what is 
called a “no-dust”’ strip. This is a piece 
of mechanism so designed that the act of 
pushing in a small hardwood rod presses a 
thick piece of felt down hard on to the 
threshold. This strip is set up on to the 


bottom of the door leaving the end of the 
rod projecting about half an inch on 
the hinge edge; when the door is closed 
the rod comes in contact with a screw 
head set in the frame for the purpose, and 
as the rod is pressed in, the felt strip is 
pressed down in place on the threshold. 
This felt can easily be fitted to a threshold 
quite uneven and makes a most satisfac- 
tory equipment. There are special strips 
for special cases, like doors opening out 
and sliding doors, and no door need leak 
air because it cannot be weather stripped. 

No attempt is here made to estimate 
the amount of coal saved by the use of 
good weather strips, but it is a fact that 
coal is saved, and even if a warmer house 
free from drafts at the doors and windows 
were the only result, the extra cost is 
warranted. 

Aside from winter use, weather strips 
are useful in summer in keeping out dust. 
In these days, if one’s house is near a 
street, it is discouraging to come back toa 
home which has been closed all summer 
and find dust everywhere. Weatherstrips 
will keep this dust out. 
































The fence here, crowning the retaining wall, affords a protection where, 
without it, the house would be too close to the street. 





Setting in a village street—of interest in showing how one can have the 
neighbors in mind without injury to oneself. 


A Discussion of the A. B. C.’s of Architecture—VI 


T has been said 
I that you should 
choose the site for 
a house as you choose 
your wife or husband: 
after long acquaint- 
ance and under the 
guidance of affection 
rather than for any 
practical advantages. 
A man’s judgment is a 
poor thing at best 
when exercised on 
either of these matters, 
and he ought not to 
live on a lot which had 
withstood the test of 
only reason any sooner 
than marry a woman 
selected by the same 
method. We Ameri- 
cans are prone to make 
up our minds quite sud- 
denly to doa thing and 
then to go and do it for 
no better reason than 
that we had made up 
our minds to do so. 
This applies in parti- 
cular to our choice of 
sites for houses and 
often with very poor 
results. We select 
them as we select our 
Christmas presents, 
after we have delayed 
too long and then ina 
great hurry: making a 
matter of business out 
of either operation. 
We are likely to leave 
sentiment out of this 
preliminary part of 


house-making and to choose our lots by 
the standards of common sense. 
not to disparage common sense, which is 


Concerning the Choice of Site 


By THOMAS P. ROBINSON 

















White against dark—a setting providing for contrasts with surroundings, in spite of the fact 
that the house itself stands almost in the open. The relation of the tree to the house 1s of 
course wmportant. 














Harmony, not contrast, prevails here: the colors are varied, but the values are all about the 
same. The casual type of setting, but very satisfactory. 


an excellent thing enough when it is kept 
in place: but there are other things which 
should be added toit. !t would perhaps 


This is 


in the matter of income. 
true of better things also! 
give and take of social intercourse and the 


be as well if there were 
common sense experts 
who could be called in 
after the other and bet- 
ter tests had been ap- 
plied, as the building 
department calls in in- 
spectors to say whether 
the house as designed is 
structurally sound or 
the plumbing tight: 
but this method has 
the disadvantage that 
some time might be 
wasted in the senti- 
mental stages. On the 
whole, the practical 
and utilitarian matters 
may best be considered 
first and then put be- 
hind one, like an evil 
spirit. 

Suppose the usual 
family, man and wife 
with children of an age 
for school. Ordinary 
circumstances are pre- 
supposed also; this 
means desires above 
apartments, double 
deckers and the like, 
which are a hindrance 
to the enjoyment of 
life in any circum- 
stances and are not to 
be encouraged even for 
the poor. 

It does not mean 
automobiles today, but 
the hope of them tomor- 
row, perhaps, since we 
have the fatal ability of 
planning for the future 
If this were only 
It means the 
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A house on 
a bank is 
often as ap- 
propriately 
set as a col- 
umn on its 
base. There 
1s little set- 
ting here 
besides the 
earth bank- 
ed against 
the cellar 
wall, and 
yet this is 
enough. 































A setting of contrasts 1n value: note how 

sharply the white gable is thrown into 

relief against the background of dark 
foliage, an excellent method. 


Fences are not often used today: they 

seem to mark the lot line, to suggest pri- 

vacy, to emphasize by similarity or con- 
trast the color of the house. 
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facilities for this. Summarized, the prac- 

tical requirements of site for such a fam- 

ily are:— 

Transportation facilities to and from 
business, market, school. 

Conveniences of living, which include 
gas or electricity for light, perhaps for 
heat, water and sewage disposal. 

Investment: wherein one considers 
values and taxes with reference to neigh- 
borhood and the tendency toward better- 
ment, or the reverse. 

These practical considerations are few 
in number, but they are of a general 
nature and under one or other of them 
can be grouped most things that people 
think of when they go site hunting. Let 
the reader look over his notes of indis- 
pensable requirements and see whether 
this is not so. Yet some of them may be 
called in question, if brought into the 
balance with more important things. 
One ought, perhaps, to let the first stand, 
since one must get to his or her business 
or club. Such as it is, every man has 
business and desire. This leaves out of 
account that walking is a good exercise, 
conceding the fact that our occasional 
late hours and our habitual late rising 
make it necessary for the car or train to be 
handy if we are to have time for breakfast. 

But artificial lighting is not the unmixed 
blessing that some take it to be: it par- 
takes of that brand of efficiency which 
omits soul from the reckoning: it is clean 
and sanitary but impersonal, while lamps 
and candles, on the other hand, are inti- 
mate and homely things. Water is an 
admitted necessity, but wells have served 
and have still some points above the 
town supply. Sewage disposal we must 
have, but cesspools of one sort or another 
are as good in some localities as pipe- 
line sewers are in others. 

Investment is that item which we 
must deal with in greatest reverence: 
we are ashamed to build anything 
which is not a good investment, this 
would be a misdemeanor against 
which the nation would rise. Yet 
one may ask, what have the home 
and the stock market in common? 
A wise man hath said, “Live each 
day as if it were the last,’ —and we, 
should follow him in saying, build 
your house for keeps, if you would 
have a home. 

This is not to say that much senti- 
ment does not go into our homes. 
The difficulty is that the sentiment 
is put in by force after the event, 
like the padding in a box of china: 
while it should inform the project 
from conception onward. Cosey 
corners and Turkish alcoves and 
pergolas for moonlit nights, which 
have been so much in fashion, do for 
stage settings and serve very well as 
backgrounds for artificial romance: 
but in the home they make a poor 
substitute for real sentiment and too 
often speak only of the lack of this. 
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|_et your sentiment begin with thedesire to 
build and before you look fora site. Your 
home is to be more to you than a warm 
shelter conveniently arranged. What is 
it tobe? That isa good start and enough 
to quicken your imagination. Picture to 
yourself something, with the aid, if you 
need it, of anything at hand, and though 
vou begin with a photograph of a neigh- 
bor’s back yard, you will end with an ideal. 
It will create for you those illusions with- 
out which you cannot be happy in your 
home and by the aid of which happiness is 
sometimes achieved. 

Go into the country for your site if you 
may, and if you may not, get as near to it 
as possible. Country places are large 
and liberal and let you expand normally 
in all directions without restraint of 
parts. If you yourself are spiritually old 
and stiff, remember. that your children 
are not, and what are Latin and the three 
R’s to them compared to the education in 
this and that around a farm. 

You are little hampered here in choice 
of site, for trees and sun and air abound, 
and you can set your house anywhere. 
You can afford to make mistakes and thus 
renew your youth in making them. You 
can be foolish in the country, it will not 
be noticed in you there, for there the 
others are as foolish as yourself. This 
does not mean that you will not be criti- 
cized, but rather that you can give tit for 
tat—a pleasant feeling! Every farmer 
has committed his Ransom’s folly in some 
particular, and if he pokes his finger at 
you for facing your house away from the 
street, as it may be your whim to do, you 
can come back at him for putting his 
potatoes in on low land when the season 
has turned a wet one. 

But most people may not live in 
the country, or they think they may 
not. We must remember to be typ- 
ical, and we will therefore con- 
sider site with reference to the 
suburbs. Here one must try to 
defeat the real-estate man who has 
undertaken to be more typical 
than need be and has laid out the 
land for the seeming express pur- 
pose of preventing individuality in 
.he houses. Your aspirations flat- 
ten out in the face of a choice that 
is a toss-up, and you lose yourself 
in practical considerations when no 
others are to be found. Even a 
staunch ideal will quail before the 
barren prospect. but it will not 
quail completely if it has een 
developed over a long period of 
time, as it should have been. It is 
then firmly fixed and will revive af- 
ter a night’s sleep. 

You are limited to a particular 
locality, perhaps, or to a few locali- 
ties, and within these the choice in 
sites may be more limited still. 
There are enough lots, perhaps, but 
they vary one from another scarce- 
ly at all and (Continued on page 130) 
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Th ts little | pee 
building 
takes ad- 
vantage of a 
sharp fall- 
ing off of 
the grade, 
thus giving 
itse lf a 
front of one 
story and a 
rear of two 
stories. 
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A house placed with its end to the street, 

thus making a side entrance of the prin- 

cipal entrance—a desirable treatments in 
setting for the given conditions. 


A setting of the casual and free kind, but 

with interest and charm—uit might be best 

described as the setting of a house by the 
roadside. 

















































A Small Farm Group 


Built for Mr. Anson W. Burchard at Locust Valley, 
New York, and Comprising a Farmer's Cottage, 
a Dairy, a Barn, a Poultry-House and a Shed 


Alfred Hopkins and Charles S. Keefe, Architects 
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HE little farm 
group built for 


Mr. Anson W. 
Burchard at Locust 
Valley comprises a 
farmer’s cottage, a 
dairy, a barn for four 
cows with a calf-pen, 
a feed-room and shed, 
and a poultry-house. 
As it happened, there 
was an old stable on 
the place where 
horses were kept, but 
this shed space could 
easily be made larger 
to accommodate one 
or two horses. With 
this addition it was 


Practically the same view as shown above, when completed. 




















felt it would make a 
typical plan for the 
average small place. 
The chicken-houses 
were incorporated in 
the scheme and have 
the proverbial south- 
ern exposure. 

The cow-barn runs 
north and south so 
that it gets the sun 
on each side of the 
building. The cot- 
tage and cow-barn 
are connected by a 
covered passageway 
with arched open- 
ings. Between the 
house and the lawn 
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is the dairy, which 
is incorporated 
with the passage- 
way and can be en- 
tered from here or 
at the front of the 
building. The front 
of the building, as 
seen from thestreet, 
is to the north, 
which always com- 
plicates the plan a 
little as to expos- 
ures. The garden 
back of the dairy 
has developed into 
a very pleasant 
place, as the pho- 
tographs will show. 














































































Showing the back of the house and dairy. 


This, of course, is a farmer’s garden and not an Italian 
one, but who will say it is not as beautiful? 

The dairy has been designed in the simplest 
way and consists of one large room with a closet 
on one side and a refrigerator on the other, filled 
from the rear. The dairy is furnished with hot 
water from the farmer’s house and is also heated 
from there. The, small porch at the front of 
the dairy softens the lines of this building and 
almost suggests a smaller house or annex. 


A closer view of the dairy and barn (below); also (lower right- 
hand corner) the poultry-house and its garden. 
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The farmer’s cot- 
tage isof thetypical 
Long Island type 
with a small hall in 
the centre and four 
rooms downstairs 
and four rooms up. 
The buildings are 
designed in what 
the architects like 
to call “ Long Island 
Colonial.” Rived 
cypress _ shingles 
have been used for 
the outside, which 





always give an 
agreeable surface. 


This is typical of 
the Long Island 
work — nearly all 
of the old buildings 
having the side 
walls shingled. This gives an interesting texture and 
is much more pleasing than the smooth clapboards. 

The lean-to at the back of the cottage is typical 
farmers’ architecture, and at one end contains the 
entrance to the cellar. Here there is a lavatory and 
a porch. 

The vlanting around this farm group is particularly 
vood. The contrast between the picture taken during 
the process of building and as it appears today 
readily shows how the shrubs have lent their assist- 
ance in giving the place an appearance of age. 


View of the group from the front. 


Rear of cottage, looking from garden. 
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An interesting window in a 
Venetian palace with wails 
of stucco. 
the window are treated with 
sgraffito work, while the rest 
of the window 1s of carved 
stone and very suggestive of 
what might be done in con- 
It also shows the 
value of the shutter as an 
ornamental feature. 


The panels above 


Introducing an Ornamental Note in the Stucco House 
Old Examples from Spain and Italy Should Be Sources of Inspiration 


HE simple surface of the stucco 
house makes an admirable field 
against which the shadows and high 
lights of the ornamental door or window 
may show in contrast. The truth of this 
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An example of cartouche ornament which could 
serve as a model for a concrete casting. Simple 
designs like this set into the stucco are very 
effective. From Villa Petraia, near Florence. 


is manifest in many Spanish and Italian 
examples. In fact the placing of a 
richly decorated door or window in the 
wall of stucco is a practical application 
of the artistic principle that concentrated 
spots of ornament are greatly enhanced 
when surrounded by simplicity. 
Although slanting roofs, projecting 
dormers, imposing chimneys and luxur- 
ious porches seem to give form to the 
house of stucco, yet after all it is the 
treatment. of the doors and windows 





‘An example of sgraffito 


BY H. VANDERVOORT WALSH 


which produces the final effect. In- 
stinctively the eye is impressed by these 
essential features of the design, because 
they are so very fundamental. It is 
therefore quite legitimate to treat the 
windows and doors in the stucco house 
with unusual ornamental patterns. Even 
the enriching of one window may be 
sufficient to give sparkle and life to the 
entire house. 

It is not possible to secure the full effect 
of the ornamental window in the average 
American stucco house, because of the 
practical limitations of the climate. In 
most of the Spanish and Italian examples 
this limitation does not exist. Climatic 


conditions do not require them to have 
large window openings in relative propor- 
tion to the wall surface, as they doin most 
American houses. 


result is that 


The 
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beautifully with the surrounding stucco wall. 
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ornament which fits in 


these Spanish and Italian houses show a 
maximum amount of plain wall surface 
and a minimum number of window open- 
ings. This greatly helps the effect of 
each window, and permits of a highly 
decorative motive for each one, without 
producing a sense of being overdone. 
The American stucco house which has its 
window openings very much more num- 
erous and very much larger would never 
permit of a similar richness of treatment. 
Only a few windows in one elevation can 
be safely enriched with heavy ornament. 
This may or may not be an advantage. 
Generally speaking simplicity is a virtue. 

In observing the possible ornamental 
treatment of window and door openings 
in the stucco house, there appear to be 
four variations on which the designer may 
develop his effects. First of all the win- 
dow may be handled in shape and mechan- 
ical construction in such an artistic man- 


A very rich example of window ornamentation 
for the wall of stucco in which black tron 
grating 1s delicately wrought. 
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ner, that it is by construction decorative. 
This is very clearly seen in the American 
application of Italian motives in the 
house built at Rowayton, Conn. The 
simplicity and purity of form of the 
windows themselves give a decorative 
value to the entire facade which is un- 
usually successful. However, the de- 
signer is not always given the opportu- 
nity which this facade affords. It will 
be noticed that the openings are small 
and few in proportion to the wall area. 

The second method of securing or- 
namental effects in window openings is 
by the use of decorated sash of the 
stained glass or leaded glass variety. 
The example shown is an American ap- 
plication of a Colonial Spanish motive. 
The heavy leading and rich pattern 
stands out beautifully in the wall of 
stucco. It requires. great taste to 
prevent either a churchly atmosphere 
or a gaudy sense from creeping into the 
design. A poor pattern may destroy all 
those homely qualities which are es- 
sential to good domestic art. 

The third method of ornamenting the 
window is very effective, but quite 
limited in its application. It assumes 
that the window needs protection from 
outside intruders. An ornamental iron 
grating is therefore placed over it. The 
black iron bars show in beautiful contrast 
to the white surface of the stucco. How 
highly ornamental this form of decoration 
can be is shown by the illustration of one 
of the windows on the Palace del Infan- 
tado, Guadalajara, Spain. Black iron- 
work may also be used in the lower part of 
the window as a 
protection from 
falling out, in ae 
which case some 4 
very interesting ef- 
fects are possible. 
The chief disad- 
vantage of this 
form of decoration 
lies in the staining 
qualities which 
this iron possesses. 
If it is not kept 
thoroughly 
painted, the iron 
rust will spread in 
great streaks of 
yellow stain over 
the stucco wall be- 
low it. 

Finally the win- 
dow may be decor- 
ated by an orna- 
mental frame of 
concrete with 
crowning plaques 
or cartouches and 
a simple archi- 
trave molding 
around the win- 
dow, or the frame 
may be a richly 
modeled one of 
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The play of shadows from the ornamental features 
over the wall of stucco 1s an important part of the 
From a house in Marchena, Spain. 


design, 


conventional de- 
sign. This treat- 
ment is a natural 
type for the house 
of stucco, as the 
concrete orna- 
ment is in perfect 
harmony with the 
stucco, for both 


The very shape and construction of the window 

may be ornamental in character. 

excellent American adaptation of Italian de- 
sign—Casa del Ponte, Rowayton, Conn. 
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materials are prac- 
tically the same 
thing. A great 
variety of designs is 
possible, because of 
the versatile meth- 
ods of producing 
them. Simplicity 
can be secured by 
using the “‘mosaic- 
impress’’ method 
or variations of 
sgraffito work, 
while rich and elab- 
orate designs can be 
made by the casting 
process. 

Because of these 


wralive effect can be secured from the leaded 

glass window in contrast to the wall of stucco, pro- 

vided itis used with great taste. From an American 
example adapted from Spanish Colonial work. 
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many systems of production, great taste 
must be observed in treating windows 
and doors. Inspiration derived from 
some elegant Spanish window must not 
be carried so far as to place a heavily 
ornamented window of palatial character 
on a humble American stucco home. 
This transplanting method of design will 
never stand the judgment of good taste. 
Old examples should only be sources of 
inspiration. 

Observing this basic principle of 
good design, there is great stimulus for 
thought in Spanish and Italian buildings. 
Although the windows in these buildings 
may be carved from stone, yet they can 
easily be reproduced in concrete. The 
actual processes by which various effects 
can be secured are so different that un- 
limited opportunity is given to the 
designer. 

By far the simplest method for decora- 
ting the frame of the window in the stuc- 
co house is the “mosaic impress.” The 
principles of this are almost too simple 
to explain. The pattern is produced by 
pressing into the wet stucco variously 
shaped and colored tiles, stones and 
other materials of this nature. When 
they have 
thoroughly set, 
any spots of ce- 
ment on their sur- 
face may be 
washed off with 
diluted muriatic 
acid. Colored 
stones used for 
this purpose may 
have their rich- 
ness increased by 
soaking in linseed 
oil previous to set- 
ting. In panel- 
work the effect is 
greatly improved 
by tamping all of 
the impressed ma- 
terial with a ‘flat 
trowel until it is 
level and then 
plastering fresh 
cement mortar 
over the entire sur- 
face, filling in all cracks between pieces. 
After the cement has hardened a good 
scrubbing with water and brush will clean 
the cement from the surface, but leave the 
space between the mosaic pieces filled 
flush. 

The sgraffito system is a more diffcult 
process to handle, and requires much 
skill. It is essentially adapted to panel- 
work. A number of layers of stucco of 
different colors are spread one over the 
other. By scratching away the upper 
layers, the lower stratas of coloring are 
exposed. A _ skilful artist can by this 
process produce some very beautiful 
effects in ornament. The coloring mat- 
ter must be of the purest mineral colors, 
and for the best (Continued on page 138) 








Peaked roofs that lend a touch 
of romance toa plain. The 
Old Mill at Cataumut, Mass., 

built in 1746. 





Roofs— Picturesque and Practical 


Some Interesting Examples from American, French and English Architecture 


BY HELEN BOWEN 


_ “FFE LOOK down on the garden green, down on the roofs so 

| brown;”’ for gardens and roofs belong together. Garden 
must have houses, and houses must have roofs, and ought 
to have roofs that will enhance the beauty of the garden picture. 
City roofs are a different story, though they are not wholly dis- 
sociated from gardens. Thev are generally the least seen and 
considered part of city 


The lid should fit the pot, be it earthenware or cloissone, and 
the roof should fit the house, be it shack or chateau. It should 
be ample, with sufficient depth of eaves to keep the drip from 
the walls, and to give a pleasant shadow, but not so big as to 
overshadow the house. Some houses, especially bungalows, 
seem quite overshadowed by their roofs. It should have a 
strong, protecting look, 
but not one of crush- 





views unless one looks from 
a height. Then they mav 
be drearily uninteresting, 
as in most modern cities, 
or vividly picturesque as in 
many old ones. But roofs 
huddled together owe much 
of their picturesqueness to 
the mingling of light and 
shadow, angles and textures 
due to their juxtaposition. 
The roof of the country or 
village house, framed in sky 
and trees, must have indi- 
vidual grace to be worthy 
of its setting. 

Such a roof is part of a 
picture, and as important a sss 
part as hair ora hat ina 4 yoof that “lies out like a basking 


portrait. Indeed, it is part hound, a hound that dreams and dozes.”’ 


of many pictures, Yalmsmead on the Bagworthy. 





ing weight; gracious slopes 
that draw one’s eye toward 
the ground, without usurp- 
ing the wall’s function of 
going there; interest of 
color and texture, but of a 
sort to bring out, not de- 

tract from, the facade. 
Besides being an integral 
part of the house design, 
a roof should fit the con- 
tours of its surroundings, 
its lines and masses being 
suited to its background of 
hills, or plains, trees or 
other houses. It is easy to 
generalize and say, “flat 
The roof of the Iffley Mill on the roots for prairies, steep 
Thames, framed in trees and sky, has — for mountains,” but such 
individual grace worthy of its setting. rules are too 
aN ww sweeping. Peaks 





for it is seen from ox a 
many points of | 
view, and should 
look right from 
each. It should 
have distinction of 
formand beauty of 
texture and color 
of its own, and yet 
befit the character 
of the whole piace, 
as the plumed 
hat is a fitting 
crown to the high- 
bred face of a Van 
Dyck portrait, 
and the starched 
cap suits the 
shrewd eyes and 
homely features 
of a Frans Hals. 
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may need level 
lines for contrast, 
and plains demand 
angles. Each site 
is an_ individual 
problem, and a 
slight change in 
the pitch of a ga- 
ble may make the 
solution right or 
wrong. An eye 
for contours is the 
essential element 
in putting the 
right roof in a 
given place. 
Where the roof 
is to be near 
others, the prob- 
lem is more com- 
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plicated, because its neighbors may be of many sorts. If they 
are of one general character it is wise to conform to it; a street 
of gambrel roofs, for instance, or one of gables, may be har- 
monious and yet varied enough to avoid monotony. Gables 
and gambrels may work into pleasant harmony, too, and a hip 
roof may be placed with them if its pitch is sufficiently steep 
for theirs. A rather flat roof seldom looks well among steep 
ones. The contrast is too great. It is well to keep to a general 
similarity in pitch of roof and height of wall; minor differences 
may supply variety while the general likeness will give dignity 
and restfulness. 

“The roof, it has a lazy time, a-lying in the sun,”’ and should 
be allowed to look the part. It should 


. lie out like a basking hound, 
A hound that dreams and dozes,”’ 


rather than have, as some houses do, an alert, cock-eared look, 
bristling with sharp dormers, and with a thin high chimney like 
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An eye Jor contours accented this height with this roof. Chateau de Blonay, 


near I’evev. 


City roofs may be vividly picturesque, as in this huddling of old slate 
roofs under the golden dome of the Boston State House. 
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PE eM Ea: 
‘The roof, it has a lazy time, a-lying in the sun.” Nunebam Courtney 
Cottage. 


The quiet dignity of those simpler, vet varted, Tudor gables, grows on one. 
Found on the Peacock Inn at Rowslev, England. 
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an alert tail. Dogs that delight to bark and bite are not gra- 
cious hosts, and houses should look hospitable. 

Restlessness and top-heaviness are the pitfalls in design; some 
miracles of ugliness combine them. The better architects at 
present use either the varied gables of the Tudor style or the 
simpler forms derived from classic models with a skill and re- 
straint that result in beauty. The question of success lies not 
in the style chosen, but in its handling. A study of the best 
of the old gives one a standard of judgment, especially if 
one compares it with the less good of the same _ period; 
for every period had its successes and its failures. The 
more strikingly picturesque Tudor roofs, for instance, such as 
that of a house at Worcester College, Oxford, may weary the 
eve in time, while the quiet dignity of the simpler, yet 
varied gables of the Peacock Inn at Rowsley grows on one. 
lhe same spirit of dignified simplicity is sometimes expressed in 
modern terms in a house different in size, shape and materials. 
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The simplest type 
of roof, and conse- 
quently the cheap- 
est to build, is the 
“barn roof,” con- 
sisting of a straight 
slope from either side 
of a long ridgepole. 
With a large, square 
central chimney, or 
a chimney at each 
gable end, and with 
the slopes falling at 
an agreeable angle, 
this makes a very 
satisfactory roof, if 
the house it covers 
matches it in dignity 
and supplies inter- 
esting detail. A fan- 
light in each gable to light the attic is a pretty feature in some 
old farmhouses. 

The hipped roof is one variation from this roof; the gambrel 
another. A broad, well-proportioned gambrel roof has a gra- 
cious, generous, hospitable look. It may be a simple gambrel 
covering the whole house, or a varied collection of gambrels 
covering different projections, often with very interesting 
effects. 

With the hipped roof, as with the gambrel, the proportions of 
the sides of the angle are important, and so is the proportion of 
the line of the ridgepole to that of the 








A roof should fit the contours of its surroundings, its lines and masses being suited to its back- 


ground of hills or plains, trees or other houses. 


commonest roof has 
always been shingle, 
and of course noth- 
ing else so belongs to 
a wooden house. It 
has been, too, and 
still is in places, the 
roof for the slender 
purse. Good shin- 
gles, well laid, 
weathered to a pleas- 
ant gray, and pat- 
terned by the shad- 
ows of overhanging 
trees, fit into our 
garden pictures. To 
be sure, shingles are 
rather thin and flat 
in texture, and ac- 
quire a more varied 
surface only with decrepitude. They make an angular roof, 
unless expensively laid to simulate the rich curves of thatch, 
as some lovers of imitations like todo. Then there are the new 
roofing materials such as the so-called asphalt shingle, made of 
heavy paper coated with asphalt and then covered with crushed 
slateor sand. The crushed slate comes in pleasant grays, greens 
and reds. 

The same colors and good brownish and purplish shades are 
to be had in slate—a material which, when well handled, makes 
a very satisfying roof, from both the picturesque and practical 
point of view. By choosing slates of 
good color, and thick and rough enough 


Nab Cottage, Rydal. 








eaves. The upper must be long 
enough for the lower. The size, shape f 
and placing of dormer windows, which 
are generally needed in these types of 
roofs, are pitfalls to the unwary de- 
signer. Ventilation and the econom- 
ical use of space demand dormers, and 
well-designed ones are picturesque as 
well as practical. Unless they add a 
desired accent in the design, however, 
they should be subordinated, and not 
allowed to break the sweep of the roof 
to flinders. Sometimes they are well 
masked behind a balustrade, as in such 
a stately house as the President's 
House at Williams College. Here the 
roof itself al- 
most disap- 
pears, but the 
handsome bal- 
ustrade takes 
its place in 
crowning the 
walls. 

After de- 
sign come color 
and texture, 
which hinge on 
materials. In 
America the 





The more strikingly pictur- 

esque Tudor roofs, such as 

the roofs of this house, may 
weary the eve in time. 
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to lay up with a good texture, one 
avoids the thin shiny look, which, with 
the ugly patterned bands of brick red 
and blue gray, brought the slate roofs 
of our fathers into disrepute. The 
present fashion is to mingle slates of 
different shades hit-or-miss on a roof 
to give variety of color. The result is 
often very agreeable, especially when 
the colors are combined by Nature in 
the slate itself. Such slates are usually 
counted as seconds at the quarries, and 
may be bought at bargain rates by the 
connoisseur. But let him who plans to 
“spot” his gray roof with red do it 
warily, lest it 
look likea well- 
developed case 
of measles. 

A slate sub- 
stitute which 
is coming into 
favor is the 
asbestos shin- 
gle, which is 
made of fibrous 
asbestos and 
Portland (Con- 
tinued on page 136) 


Dormer windows may be 

masked behind a balustrade, 

as in the President's House 
at Williams College. 
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English prec- 
edent prevails 
in the design of 
the house as a 
whole and in 
the handling of 
some of the de- 
tail. The 
grouping of 
windows as in 
the gcble end 
bas the result, 
common in 
modern Eng- 
lish work, of 
contrasting 
large openings 
with larger wall 
surfaces; dif- 
fering in this 
respect from 
the more usual 
American way 

| of treating each 
window as a 
separate unit. 








An interesting Study of the English Type 
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The Home of Mrs. Warren Corning, Lake Shore Boulevard, Cleveland 


Meade & Hamilton, Architects 
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horizontality 
of the long roof. 
The garage is 
here made a 
part of the 
house, a plan 
adopied some- 
limes for con- 
venience, some- 
times to sav 

spate & nd 
somelimes, as 
perhaps here, 
because the sec- 
ond floor re- 
quirements 
covered more 
area than the 

first floor. 
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itself is cut and laid with care, and the wide mortar 
ints bring out the workmanship clearly. While 
treating roofs and walls simply, the architect has 
permitted himself a more detailed and intimate 
handling around the doorway; half-timber work, 
carving and conductor together hit almost a gay note. 


This view of the house shows the entrance in a very 
interesting setting; the large masses of dark foliage 
count strongly against the lighter values of the walls 
of the house, and the color of it against the color of the 
rge window 1s in equally strong con- 


roof. The la f 
trast with the small stones of the wall. The stone 
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The House Beautiful Small Brick House 


This Is House Beautiful Home No. 4 in The House Beautiful Series 


ticular client is based on a program 

which gives the location of the lot, 
the building restrictions, etc., on the one 
hand; and on the other, a clear statement 
of the requirements of the owner. Such 
a program, while it handicaps an archi- 
tect in one way, frees him in another, 
since it forces upon him at the start those 
limitations which pin his attention to the 
work in hand. 

The program for the house here shown, 
since it does not represent the wishes of a 
single individual, is of a general nature. 
It assumes that a small brick house is to 
be built in a suburb for a small family in 
average circumstances. No cost require- 
ment could be stated, as costs vary greatly 
for different parts of the country. A 
size requirement was given instead. It 
was decided that the needs of a small 
family could be adequately accommo- 
dated in a house of eight hundred square 
feet. As finally designed the house is 
actually contained within seven hundred 
and ninety-two square feet and twenty- 
two thousand four hundred cubic feet, 
both exclusive of piazzas; and with this 
data in hand anyone can arrive at a close 
approximate cost of the house if built in 
his particular community. 

A plan is usually flexible in use in pro- 
portion as the rooms are varied in size, 


ie work of an architect for a par- 


Derby and Robinson, Architects 


and this is especially true of the small 
house. A large room can obviously be 
made available for more persons and for 
more purposes than a small room. This 
is the basic reason why there is a tendency 
to combine living- and dining-rooms in 
the small house plan: if properly ar- 
ranged the dining portion of the room can 
be at least partially screened from view, 
and when the cloth is cleared away the 
space given over temporarily to dining 
becomes available for general living pur- 
poses. This scheme has, of course, cer- 
tain well-defined disadvantages, particu- 
larly when a maid is employed in the 
family. In this plan, therefore, it was 
thought better to have separate living- 
and dining-rooms. But the main point— 
that is, variety in size of room—must 
still be kept in mind; not only downstairs, 
where the reason for it is clear enough, 
but upstairs as well, where it becomes a 
matter of having a single room, a double 
room and what might be called a family 
room. The family room might be made 
into two rooms, of course, but the second 
floor will then lose something of flexi- 
bility, and any owner should be very 
sure of an exact and unchanging require- 
ment for this before he makes the divi- 
sion. There is a tendency for a person 
to put as many rooms into a plan as pos- 
sible without realizing that greater use- 
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fulness will often result from fewer rooms. 
The same thing applies to the attic. 
Here undoubtedly two rooms could be 
built in, especially if dormers were 
added; but they will be limited in size 
and unfortunate in proportion, and their 
addition to the plan will deprive the 
house of ample and necessary storage 
room, playrooms, etc. On the esthetic 
side, the further divisioning of the second 
floor or the inclusion of rooms in the attic, 
have the effect of buttoning a big man 
into a little coat. 

Almost any nearly level lot will adapt 
itself to an excellent placing of the house. 
The plan is so devised that either the 
kitchen end or the front door can le- 
gitimately face the street. This fact, 
coupled with the possibilities of reversing 
the plan, will permit the house to be 
located in a right relation to sun and pre- 
vailing breeze with the given conditions 
of any not unusual site. 

The design of the house is inspired by 
the American work done in the first half 
of the Eighteenth Century. It is, first of 
all, a brick house, and is not conceivable, 
as it stands, in any other material than 
brick. Practically, of course, it could be 
built of wood, stone or stucco, but to 
build it of any of these materials would 
be to leave the xsthetic considerations 
entirely out of account. The structure is 
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simple, the walls are continuous, as in all 
good masonry, without offsets or other 
irregularities, so that the house can be 
easily erected by ordinary workmen. 
But it should be erected as drawn. The 
quality of the house depends on the kind 
and proportion of wall, on the relation of 
openings, in size and position, to the wall, 
and a close adherence to detail, where 
detail is shown; and any departure from 
the dimensions as given can lead only to 
a less satisfactory result. 

The choice of brick, the bond and the 
joint and the laying of the brick are very 
important, not in the sense that means 
care, but rather in the omission of too 
much care: a kind of careful carelessness. 
The brick should be a good but ordinary 
water-struck brick; a red brick, of course, 
and a red that is neither pink nor blue. 
Select the make of brick by looking at 
brick walls rather, than at individual 
bricks. Once the make, or kiln, is chosen, 
there is no need of further selection; the 
run-of-the-kiln (excepting only the sal- 
mon bricks), as it is called, will do. Too 
much selection to match a single sample 
leads to a less interesting wall. Build the 


than effect; or, put another way, his effect 
is commonly that of almost mathematical 
preciseness. The result of this is a kind of 
geometrical pattern over the entire wall, 
and is to be avoided, at any rate, in the 
present house. The result sought here 
should be one that will give emphasis to 
color and texture. Color interest has 
already been provided for. Good texture 
is best achieved by laying every course of 
bricks for its own sake and without refer- 
ence to the course just laid or the one to 
follow, except that care must be taken to 
break joints: 7. e., vertical joints should 
never come directly over each other. 
The mason will tell you that when the 
bricks are laid as suggested, the vertical 
joints of one course are bound to come 
directly over those of the course below 
every once in awhile. And the answer to 
the mason is to tell him to make the length 
of his brick every once in a while, that is, 
cut or break two or three bricks into such 
lengths that the threatened superimposed 
vertical joint will be avoided. This is the 
way the old-time masons worked, and the 
walls they built are 

structurally as good f ] 
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and artistically better than the walls 
usually built today. 

The bond or placing of the bricks with 
reference to one another is also important 
in the matter of texture. The one used 
here is called the English bond; a course 
of headers alternates with a course of 
stretchers: lay one course the long way 
and the next one the short way, and so 
on. Certain deviations from this general 
suggestion are to be noted in the detail 
drawings. 

The jointing, too, is a matter for care. 
The size of joint vertically is fixed by the 
dimensions on the scale drawing, and the 
size of the vertical joint should approxi- 
mate this. But the color of the mortar in 
the joint is even more important than the 
size. It should be a natural color; 7. ¢., 
the color resulting from the material 
used. These, of course, can be varied in 
proportion as the mortar is mixed, but an 
adherence to the proportions as given in 
the specifications is sure to give a right 
result. Avoid an affected or conspicuous 
joint, whether in color, size or pointing, 
which is like calling attention to the nose 
or the ear, instead of to the whole man. 

The color of the 








bricks into the wall 

just as they come ss 
to hand: some === 
twisted a bit, some a 
discolored a great 
deal, all of them, 
if right, looking, in 
the individual speci- | 
men, pretty much 
like a home-made 
product. A substan- 
tial weather - proof 
brick is what is 
wanted, and not 
by any chancea |, 
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pressed or smooth 
or finished brick. 
The coursing as 
dimensioned will 
adapt itself to the 
standard water- 
struck red brick of al- 
most any community. 

The same seeming 
carelessness is de- 
sirable in the laying 
as in the choice of 
brick. The expert 
craftsman of today 
is likely to work for 
precision rather 
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house as a whole is, 
of course, the color 
of the brick wall; 

but the color 











— of the wall 
‘a can easily 
-——__— be hel ped 





or marred 
by the accessory col- 
ors, which should be 
in contrast with it. 
Contrast is of two 
kinds: color contrast 
and, more important, 
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THE PLANS 


The first floor could be restudied to _ 
omit the serving pantry; the second TRE: PORtae? 
floor to gain an additional room, 
and the attic, with the addition cf nizin 
dormers, could be planned for two 
rooms. But the house as shown 1s 
best adapted to the usual family. 








The porch with the shed roof, recog- 
itself frankly, contrasts its 
woodwork with the brickwork of the 
house; the porch with the flat roof, 
attempting to conceal itself, be- 
comes as inconspicuous as possible. 








value contrast. Value 
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in color is measured 
by reference to a 
black-and-white 
standard: a color is 
of a dark value in 
proportion as it ap- 
proaches black and 
of a light value as it 
approaches white. 
Valuecontrasts 
should be greatest, as 
a general thing, be- 
tween the details and 

















the principle mass; 
(Continued on page 128) 











The Three Best Houses in Los Angeles, California 


In The House Beautiful for November, 1919, Photographs Were Shown of the Best 
Examples of Architecture in Portland, Oregon. Every State Is to Be Represented in This 
Series. These Houses in Los Angeles Were Selected by Charles H. Alden, Architect. 











RESIDENCE OF E. ROSCOE 
SHRADER 


Mead & Requa, Architects 


Type of architecture appropriate to set- 
ting against Southern California foot- 
hills. Well planned to meet requirements 
of owner, an artist. Studio at right, 
effectively lighted with window at north 
end. Two-storied portion takes care of 
other household needs with attractive 
pergola porch at rear and entrance court 
at front. 


RESIDENCE OF JULIAN ELTINGE 
Pierpont and Walter S. Davis, 
Henry F. Withey, Architects 

Advantage has been fully taken of site: 

hill-top commanding fine view. Archt- 

tectural treatment belongs to locality 

with gaiety appropriate to the theatrical 

profession of its owner. House weil 

planned. Large living-room at left, with 

loggia and balcony. Other living quarters 

well disposed at other side of entrance 
and staircase tower. 











RESIDENCE OF LEONARD B. SLOSSON 
Arthur R. Kelley, Architect 
A house well adapted to the extensive level portion of Los Angeles’ residence section. Street 
front simple but attractive; the composition well balanced without being rigidly symmetrical. 
Small but adequate entrance porch, and treatment of gables gives effective architectural 
character. Wall at rear encloses formal garden—a keynote of the plan. 
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A House That Is a Home 


BY RICHARD B. 


E have often won- 

dered whether the 

coral insect takes 
pride in the house he is con- 
stantly building. Probably 
not. House-building with 
the coral insect is only an 
instinct, while with man it’s so much more. With man house- 
building, home-making, is a conscious occupation, it’s an expres- 
sion of personality, it’s an index of civilization, it marks man’s 
culture and esthetic taste, it represents his affectional relations, 
and it’s an adventure, too. It’s both an indoor and an outdoor 
sport. 

Yet, even in man, house-building is an instinct, and an in- 
stinct that it’s almost impossible to eradicate. War itself, 
though it leveled a.million homes, couldn’t kill it. We have all 
seen pictures of the little home touches the boys gave even to the 
trenches over there—the “Welcome!”’ scrawled over dugout 
doors, the flowers planted in beef-tins. 

A friend of ours, a war-cross man, in telling us his experiences 
said, “1 never could feel safe in a shell-hole even if it was as big 


as a house. But if | scraped out a hole myself, even if it only 
protected me up to my waist, | felt safe in it. It seemed like 
home!” 


The first home, like the hole our war-cross man scooped out in 
the chalk of France, was probably primarily a refuge. The 
first of our grandparents who climbed a tree or crept into a cave 
probably did so for protection, and this idea, deep-rooted, per- 
sists to this very day. We are all fond of saying—or thinking 
—‘ My house is my castle.” And while we don’t get out our 
double-barreled shotgun and shoot a bailiff at the door, we feel 
we would, if there were such a thing as a bailiff, and if we had a 
gun. 
But if there aren’t bailiffs, there are other things that the 
home ought to be a refuge from. We might leave our business 
worries, for example, outside the home, as Oriental worshipers 
leave their sandals outside the temple door. Of course, it 
wouldn’t exactly do for us to point out of the window and say to 
our wife, “Quite a pile of worries, my dear,” and then expect a re- 
ward of merit. 


T wasn’t long probably before our arboreal grandfather broke off 
a branch to make himself more comfortable, and it wasn’t 
long before our cave-dwelling grandfather turned a pointed stone 
over so that he could sit on the softer side. And it wasn’t long 
before the arrangement of the branches or the arrangement of 
the stones caused our grandfather—or more likely our grand- 
mother—to exclaim, “My goodness! Isn't it pretty!” And 
thus the first thrill due to esthetic beauty came to the human 
race. 

There is a very popular theory nowadays that all art, science, 
music, poetry, and even religion itself sprang from unsuccessful 
love affairs. When a man was turned down by a girl, he went 
off and wrote a poem about it. This made him feel better even 
if it made everybody else feel worse. 

Architecture is both an art and a science, and it doesn’t seem 
reasonable to us that men would build houses for girls they 
didn’t get. Very likely Pan made his syrinx at the river brink 
because he found the reeds growing there, but it’s a safe wager 
that he ran home as fast as he could, tooting all the way, to get 
praise from his wife. Men are really like the birds, which sing 
during the nest-building season and while they rear their young. 
It’s songs between worms—music while you eat—and it isn’t 
until the nestlings are old enough to take care of themselves that 
the father and mother birds go South for the winter, as human 
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parents, after their children 
were safely married, might 
take a_ tri-sabbatical year 
abroad. 

We believe that the first 
picture was painted on a 
home wall. And what 
seem more natural and be more beautiful than to 





would 
find that the first worship was family worship, the first altar 
the hearthstone, that the domestic fire was the first sacred 
flame? 

It would seem, then, that a house that’s a home should be safe 
That it should be comfortable, or responsive to all 
our practical needs. , That it should be beautiful, giving us the 


—a refuge. 


refreshment that only beauty can. That it should be sacred, so 
that we could breathe deeply of spiritual reality there. 

“Where Love is, there is God also.” 

And one more element would seem to be necessary, according 
to our war-cross friend. We should make the home ourselves. 
That makes it our home, and what’s the good of it if it isn’t 
ours’ It would be lovely if we could draw the plans ourselves 
and with the help of neighbors dig the cellar and when all was 
ready, have a house-raising bee. Some of the best of our old 
farmhouses—simple, solid, deep-rooted—were built that way. 
But in these days we have to delegate a great many things to 
others. Life has become complicated and specialized, and in 
building houses we have to turn to those charming people, the 


architects. 


AN architect is so many things that it’s hard to tell what he is. 
7 He’s an engineer and an artisan and an artist—he’s poet 
and plumber, too. But most of all, perhaps, he’s a psychologist. 
A real architect divines the house that already exists in his 
client’s under-consciousness, he evokes tite home that was 
simply dormant in his client’s brain. A real architect would 
never think of wishing a Gothic building on a man with a Corin- 
thian character, he would never force a Queen Anne cottage on a 
man with a Grecian soul. 

This makes the house the client’s house to begin with. But 
it’s also well to watch the actual building operations, to see the 
cellar go down and the walls go up and the roof go over. And 
it’s well to remember that when a house is built it isn’t finished 
any more than love is over when the girl is won. Keep giving 
your house a little attention, and you'll be surprised to see how 
the house responds. You may only put a shelf up in a closet or 
put a bolt on a door. The new baby grand—or the new grand 
baby—may have arrived only the day before. But after the 
neighbors have finished admiring infant or instrument, you'll 
find yourself remarking with assumed indifference, “By the 
way, did you happen to notice this new bolt?” 

We know a man who orders automobiles over the telephone. 
When his house burns down, he goes to the architect with the 
biggest reputation and orders a larger house in the very latest 
style. When it’s finished, he comes around and says, “ It’s all 
right, | guess,”’ and then sits down and waits for another fire. 
Such a man exemplifies what has been called the curious poverty 


of the rich. He could have a hundred houses but not a single 


home. 

Our war-cross friend doesn’t have to scoop out holes on the 
battlefield any longer. He’s building a house. And there are 
several million others who are doing likewise. Construction has 
replaced destruction, trench tools have been turned into building 
tools, war maps have become house plans, there is the rustle of 
blue prints in architects’ offices, and the sound of the hammer 
is heard in the land. It’s a good sound. More power to it! 











Reading Plans 


Clearing Up Some of the Difficulties Experienced by the Layman When Confronted by Blueprints 


her life either builds or contem- 

plates building. There is no joy 
more common to all of us. Yet how few 
people understand the architects’ draw- 
ings. There is a certain mystery in the 
blueprint, particularly, and too many peo- 
ple cannot tell where the windows and 
doors are. 

‘The actual fact is that there is no mys- 
tery at all in the plans of a house, and 
if one will start with this fact in mind and 
repeat it occasionally, when he is baffled, 
the plans will clarify themselves. 

The drawings are the language in 
which the architect tries to express his 
ideas. 

A client requests sketches for a house 
and he usually gives a certain program. 
The architect studies his problem at a 
very small scale, making what he calls 
“thumb-nail”’ sketches. These small 
sketches and studies are never seen by the 
client, but are merely preliminary to the 

‘sketches which are presented to him. 
It is absolutely necessary for the client 
to read these sketches and criticize intelli- 
gently if he would have his house express 
his own personality. 

For this reason the architect attempts 
to put his ideas in the simplest form. 
There are no confusing notes, dimensions 
or indications of material. It is customary 
to name rooms and give their approxi- 
mate sizes and to show windows and 
doors with the fewest lines possible. 

The sketch plan shown illustrates the 
point fairly well. It is merely the general 
disposition of the rooms and their sizes 
and the fenestration. The breaks in the 
solid wall show door or window openings. 
Across the window openings are drawn 
three or four lines indicating in a con- 
ventional way the sash. Again, the 


jabra at some time in his or 


By EDWIN B. GOODELL, Jr. 
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sketches are made entirely for the client 
to see and to understand, and if archi- 
tects do not express themselves clearly 
enough they fail. 

Lack of clarity is not always the 
trouble. There is often a seeming inability 
on the part of the client not to under- 
stand, and it is to overcome this that the 
article is being written. 

Look at the sketch plan. You see an 
opening in the vestibule which must be a 
door. You walk through the opening and 
find yourself in an entry. You read the 
dimensions and fix this size in your mind. 
(Perhaps you pace off a part of the room 
in which you are sitting, if the dimen- 
sions are hard to visualize.) Now you are 


in the entry and look around. Is it light? 
Yes, there are two openings to the out- 
side which are windows. Directly ahead 
of you are stairs going up between two 
walls. There are two more openings on 
each side, into two spaces, the dining- 
room and the living-room. Perhaps you 
would like to go into the living-room first. 
You read the size given and try to visual- 
ize its size, possibly by comparison to a 
room you have seen. You examine the 
windows, the available wall space, the 
position of the fireplace and so forth, until 
with this type of thinking you very 
quickly find yourself veritably walking 
in your house to be. The architect 
thinks—very often using short cuts—in 
just this way, and so can the layman if he 
will only believe that it is easy. It really 
is very easy. 

In general, it is easier to understand 
the elevations or “ pictures”’ of the house. 
Often they are washed in water color to 
give an idea of the sunlight and shadows, 
and if they are good they should truthfully 
say how the house will look, and no great 
effort or special knowledge should be 
required to read them. 

When the sketches have beef finally 
approved, the architect proceeds with 
the working drawings. With these draw- 
ings the architect tells the builder what 
he and the owner or client have decided 
upon. They are primarily, then, for the 
contractor to read, but there are many 
additions and details in these drawings, 
and the owner’s approval is usually re- 
quested on the working drawings as well 
as the sketches. It is therefore important 
that he should be able to understand 
them. 

You will probably find it more difficult 
to understand the working drawings, as 
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It is easy to understand the elevations or “ pictures”’ of the house. 
No great effort or special knowledge should be required to read them. 
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It is difficult, for one not traingd, to read full-size details, but this 
zs not necessary if a good architect has been chosen. [Drawing reduced.| 
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You find out what convention denotes 





The secret in stud ying the working draw- 
ings 1s to concentrate upon the one 
problem in hand. For instance, per- 
haps you are investigating the lights. 


secret is to concentrate upon the 
one problem in hand. 

Perhaps you are investigating 
the lights. You find out the con- 
vention which denotes a light. 
You walk into the room once 
more and look around for the 
lights. All the other marks are 
nothing to you and it will sur- 
prise you how the lights stand 
out. 

The key shows the convention 
for electric outlets. You will 








a light, and then you study the plans of 
your house, room by room, looking for 
the lights, tgnoring all other marks. 


swinging of the doors, and so 
on. 

As soon as the working draw- 
ings are approved and the build- 
ing construction started, the 
architect proceeds with his full- 
size details. 

A well-known architect said, 
“Full-size details, like Gothic let- 
tering, are not good if they can be 
read.” This is an exaggeration 
of the truth, but it is very diffi- 
cult for one, not trained, to read 
full-size details. It is not cus- 








notice that from some lights a 
dotted line isdrawn. This means 
that the light is connected to a 
switch. Follow the dotted line to its 
end and you will find the switch. 
Other lights are joined together by 
dotted lines and then this dotted 
line goes to a switch. This means 
that the lights connected are all op- 
erated by one switch. Some lights 
have two dotted lines from them. 
Then, of course, there must be two 
switches by which the light can be 
operated, and if the dotted lines are 
followed, the switches will be found. 

You are examining the placing of 
the radiators, and you must look at 
radiators only, not allowing the 
many dimensions and notes to inter- 
fere at all. Go through the whole 
house looking for radiators, room by 
room, then for bells, then for the 
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Colored sketch which shows the client 
will look when com- 
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tomary for the owner to see 
these drawings, and there is very 
little occasion for his seeing 
them if a good architect has 
been chosen. 

There has been no attempt 
at an elaborate set of rules and 
regulations for reading drawings. 
One would not remember the rules, 
and they are not necessary. Ap- 
proach the drawings with the right 
attitude of mind and the knowl- 
edge that reading working drawings 
and sketches is easy. With concen- 
tration you can walk through the 
house in your imagination. This is 
the only possible way for you to be 
sure that your plans are in accord- 
ance with your wishes and that your 
house when completed will fulfil 
your expectations. 














There yet remain some 
things to be done about the 
grounds, such as sodding, 
terracing in the rear and 
planting shrubbery. The 
house has been painted 


E made a_ long 

and serious study 

of high-class 
homes, not only from the 
various’ Architecture, 
Gardening and House- 
hold magazines and 
books, but from repre- 
sentative examples of the 
best designs we found in 
several large cities— 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Kansas City, 


Los Angeles, Omaha, etc. 
We decided the little 
House Beautiful Home 
No. 1 embodied about 
all we had seen in the 
more elaborate homes, 
and offered an unlimited opportunity 
for the exercise of our own taste and 
ideas. The design selected, the next step 
was to procure a suitable site for this 
beautiful house. Good sites are scarce 
around Canton, Ohio, and are very high 
in price. After a long and diligent search 
we found the spot, and began the work 
of selecting material for the actual erec- 
tion of the house. 

A beautiful, gently sloping tract of six 
acres, on the top of a hill, was chosen. 
The tract contains an old orchard of some 
twenty fine apple trees, in the midst of 
which we built our house. The land 
slopes to the south and east, and our 
house faces the north. It is set back from 
the Lincoln Highway about one hundred 








House Beautiful Home No. 1 ita 


Built and Described by P. A. Cooper 


feet, giving a dignified, statery appearance 
to the house, with its rustic shingle sides, 
its rough brick chimneys and its mottled 
green tile shingle roof. 

The entire basement is excavated, and 
all cemented, except under the sun porch. 


- This is used as a fruit and vegetable stor- 


age room. The foundation is all of solid 
brick, with three feet facing of hand-cut 
and polished blue stone, on the top of 
which a row of bright cherry-red bull-nose 
brick is placed. 

The house is double framed, extra 
spiked and braced to prevent sagging, 
and has diagonal sub-floors throughout, 
on which a layer of Cabot’s double-ply 
quilt sound deadener and insulator is 
used. On this are beautiful one-inch 
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white since these photo- 
graphs were taken and the 
article written, and_ the 
lawn is now covered with 
a beautiful turf, writes the 
owner of the house. 


grained oak floors up and 
down stairs. All the out- 
side walls are insulated 
between studding with 
Cabot’s quilt, and are 
sheathed with six-inch 
matched sheathing. The 
roof is of green tile 
shingles in three shades; 
a most beautiful mottled, 
wavy sea green is the 
effect. The chimneys are 
of rough red brick in old 
Flemish bond joint, nat- 
or white mortar. 
Front and rear entry 
ways, piers, steps, etc., 
are of cherry-red brick, 
white joint, and the steps 
are of the same blue stone used as foun- 
dation. Outside the house is_ shingled 
the same as your House Beautiful Home 
No. 1. [The writer refers to the house 
built by THe House BEAUTIFUL magazine 
in West Newton, Mass.| The shingles 
are not yet painted white, but are 
weathering beautifully. There is not a 
house in this county or vicinity having 
these shingles. They attract a great 
deal of attention. 

Our reception hall is similar to THE 
House BEAUTIFUL house; is painted old 
ivory and has an archway over the en- 
trance to the kitchen. It has oak floors 
and a stairway with oak treads and a 
mahogany rail. On either side of the al- 
cove of the stair landing are brass cande- 
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labra brackets, while 
a beautiful Colonial 
cut lantern hangs in 
the centre of the 
ceiling. 

In the living-room 
the floors are of beau- 
tiful flaky grainedoak. 
the hearth and fire- 
place of brick and 
blue stone. The 
woodwork is enam- 
eled old ivory. The 
chandeliers and side 
brackets are of Adam 
design in brown and 
polished brass. 

By enclosing the 
porch and using case- 
ment windows, which 
readily swing in and 
fold together, we have 
an open piazza in 
summer, and a warm 
room in winter. This 
porch is shingled on 
the inside as well as ; 

. + the formal note 
outside. The natu- |) ih. furnish- 
ral fir ceiling is dull  jyos and decora- 
varnished, and the 
floor is of red and 
white ceramic tile, 
with a black figured 
border. Willow fur- 
niture stained brown 
is used. There is a large radiator 
under the window. The lantern is of 
a Colonial design. From this sun 
porch, we get a view of the surround- 
ing country for several miles. 

Our dining-room is painted old ivory 
and has old cupboards in the corners 
filled with family heirlooms. Here 
we have mahogany furniture, blue 
rugs, upholstering of old chintz 
pattern and highly figured paper. 


MAA 


There 1s just a 


living-room. 


Large built-in cupboards provide for storage 
\ ote the excellent 


for all kitchen equipment 
placement of the radiator. 
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Our kitchen is en- 
ameled white. Large 
built-in cupboards 
provide storage for 
all the kitchen equip- 
ment of every kind. 
The kitchen has 
a large double sink, 
with faucets for hard 
and soft water, and 
a radiator under 
the sink. It also has 
white tile wainscoting 
five feet from floor, 
an electric range, an 
electric iron, dish- 
washer, etc. The 
walls are painted dull 
gray. All the hara- 
ware Is nickel. 

Adjoining the 
kitchen is the Pull- 
man breakfast room 
—a cozy little corner, 


SILOM ON 8 with a gay paper, 
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cretonne curtains and 
cushions and a centre 
light on rose-silk cord 
fast room, a coyv gt coils Thic 
little corner with trom the ceiling. This 
a vay paperand iS the little room 
originally planned for 
a pantry and refriger- 
ator, but we decided 
the breakfast room 
would afford us more 
pleasure, and so built our cupboards 
large enough in the kitchen to serve 
the purpose of a pantry. 

Our basement is all cemented and 
has a fully equipped laundry with 
white enamel stationary tubs, hot- 
water heating system (soft and hard 
water), large laundry cupboard, cold 
closet, electric lights, washer, iron- 
ing-machine, etc.; and a drying-room 
complete. 


Adjoining the 
kitchen 1s the 
Pullman break- 


cretonne curtains. 


It iS (Continued on page 144) 


By enclosing the porch and. using casement 


windows the owners have an open piazza in 


summer and a sunroom in winter. 

















The Importance of Your House Plumbing 


A Discussion of the Sanitary 
Supply 
Selection of Fixtures 


System, the System 


and_ the 


By RICHARD B. DERBY 


OUSE plumbing may be divided 
H into three parts—the sanitary 
system, the supply system, the 
fixtures. The sanitary system is made up 
of the pipes which carry the waste to the 
house drain connection, together with the 
required vent pipes; the supply system is 
made up of the pipes which carry both 
hot and cold water to the fixtures, together 


with the means of heating water for do- § 


mestic use. 

The sanitary system consists of one or 
more “stacks’”’ running up through the 
building and through the roof in a position 
to be near as many fixtures as possible. 
All of these (if there are more than one) 
are brought together in the basement and 
through the house wall to the house drain, 
which is the drain running from just out- 
side the house to the sewer or cesspool. 
These stacks are of cast iron, either “ Ex- 
tra Heavy”’ or “Standard”’ according to 


the quality of the job, “Standard” being 
the lighter and less expensive. No stack 


to which a water closet is connected 
should be less than four inches in size 
below the closet. It is better to continue 
this size through the roof, but in a case 
where only one water closet is on a line 
and it is difficult to make required space 


Two bowls in the owners’ bathroom are perhaps a luxury, but a great convenience. 
at once strong and easy to care for. 
toth hot and cold supplies under the slab, and both supplies and waste go to the wall, thus avoiding 


shown are vitreous china on glass legs; 


rere’ i 


vil hil 








There are no pipes to keep clean and polished in connection with this sink. 
up through the floor under the sink and connect 
The sink 1s soapstone of ample size and is set with the top 2 

are stops on the supplies under the sink 


for a four-inch pipe, a three-inch pipe will 
answer. The smaller waste pipes from 
the traps of other fixtures enter this main 
stack through as short runs as possible— 
of cast iron, wrought iron, or for short 
connections, lead. 

A trap as used in plumbing is a device 














any pipes passing through the floor. 
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The lavatories 
There are stops on 





The supplies come 


with the faucets behind the back of the sink. 


2 feet 10 inches from the floor. There 


for use when a faucet needs packing. 


designed to hold a certain amount of water 
between the inlet from the fixture and the 
outlet to the waste pipe. This water 
forms a seal between the waste pipe and 
the fixture, preventing any sewer gas 
from escaping into the room through the 
fixture outlet. It is, of course, of great 
importance that a trap should not sy- 
phon, that is, have its water drawn out 
by suction produced by a large amount of 
water passing down the main stack. It 
is for this reason that traps are vented, 
and the vent works in this way. From 
the outlet pipe of the trap a pipe is run, 
through the roof, if the fixture is some 
distance from the main stack, or into the 
main stack above the highest fixture. If 
suction is created in the short waste pipe, 
due to a large volume of water (such as a 
water closet discharge) running down the 
main stack, this suction will not pull the 
water seal in the trap because of the air 
which comes down the vent pipe to fill 
or prevent a vacuum. In many places a 
vent of the sort described is necessary, 
but in many other cases (and unfortun- 
ately many cases where vents are required 
by local ordinances) no vent of the kind is 
required, because the discharge from any 
of the particular fixtures above would 
not be sufficient to pull the trap seal. If 
there is no water closet or fixture discharg- 
ing a similar amount of water above the 
trap in question, it is not necessary to 
install the vent, because suction liable to 


syphon the trap would not occur. Non- 
syphoning traps are made, the use of 
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This bathtub sets into the wall at end and 
back and fits tight to the floor. It is lower 
than a tub with feet, making it more easy to 
get into and leaves no space behind or under 
for dust to collect in or things to hide. 


which, in many cases, makes venting 
unnecessary. Venting, as here used 
(except local venting mentioned be- 
low), has nothing whatever to do with 
the introduction of fresh air or the 
removal of bad air, but refers only to 
connections to the outer air from traps or 
waste pipes to prevent syphonage of the 
water seal forming the trap. So-called 
“local vents’’ are used on water closets 
and consist of a vent arm attached to the 
water closet opening into the space be- 
tween the seat and the top of the water 
in the closet. The vent arm is connected 
through the wall to a chimney flue (the 
kitchen flue preferred, never a fireplace 
flue) and acts to remove bad air from the 
fixture or room in which it is installed. 
The different lines of the sanitary sys- 
tem should always be pitched not less than 
one-fourth inch per foot toward the out- 
let; the horizontal lines should be securely 
hung by iron strap hangers, and the verti- 
cal lines supported either by contact with 
the frame of the house or by some other 
adequate means. Plumbing pipes should 
never be held in place by wood in such a 
manner as to make it possible for the 
shrinking of the wood to bring any strain 
on the pipes. Clean-outs should be 
placed at all accessible angles of the sani- 
tary system and elsewhere, if required to 
make cleaning out of the entire system 
possible. It is always desirable to have a 
straight run from the house to cesspool or 
sewer, making it possible to run a rod 




















faucet is especially desirable 
for small lavatories. 


free totake glass and soap dish. 


ve the entire distance. Ifa 
straight run is not possi- 
st ble or practicable, there 
should be a manhole at 
the angle, making it pos- 
sible to use rods both 
ways, to the house and 





§ sewer. Soil pipe which is 

) buried in the ground 

F should be tarred on 

s the outside. Never use 

earthen pipes inside 

the house. The length of 

pipe passing through the 

Ss basement wall should be 
tinea “Extra Heavy.” When 


the entire sanitary system 
is installed, and before any 
fixtures are connected, 
all open ends should be 
plugged, the entire sani- 
tary system filled to the 
top of the stacks with wa- 
ter and thoroughly ex- 
amined for possible leaks. 
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This type of combination 


By tts 
use both ends of the slab are 


The cold-water supply 
in the usual house enters 
the basement at some 
convenient point and is 
fitted immediately in- 
side the basement wall 
with a main stop and 
waste, which, by the 
way, should be of the 
wheel-handle type, as 
the lever type often be- 
comes set and difficult, 
if not impossible, to 
move without a wrench. 
If the water is metered, 
the meter goes on next 
the main shut-off. From 
the meter the house 
main starts off, and 
from it are taken the 
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various supply lines to sill cocks, house 
heater (if it be hot water, steam or vapor), 
domestic hot-water boiler, kitchen and 
pantry sinks, laundry trays, lavatory and 
bathrooms. Each bathroom and each 
isolated fixture may have a separate sup- 
ply direct from the main, or a number of 
fixtures and more than one bathroom 
may be supplied through the same branch. 
It depends somewhat on the location of 
fixtures and on the owner's wishes how 
many separate supply branches are put 
in, but whatever the number there should 
be a wheel-handle stop and waste on each 
branch where it leaves the main. If this 
is done it is not necessary to shut off the 
whole house when packing a faucet or 
making any other repair to a fixture. 
The shut-offs should always be arranged 
so the sill cocks, heater supply, and main 
house supply may each be shut off inde- 
pendently, leaving the other two alive. 
This allows shutting all the sill cocks off 
by one valve, and allows shutting off the 
main house, leaving the heatersupply alive. 
This is often desirablein winter, whenaway 
for a short time, and you wish to keep the 
house warm but at the same time shut off 
the plumbing up through the house to 
avoid damage from possible leaks. Every 
valve on the supply system, both hot 
and cold, should be marked with a 
metal tag bearing a number, and the 
plumber should (Continued on page 132) 


A double compartment, white metal pantry 
sink supplied through a swinging combina- 
tion faucet; one side for washing dishes, the 
other for draining. Each compartment is 
10 x 24 ches. The top of the counter in 
which the sink sets is 2 feet 11 inches from 
the floor. Stops on both supplies are under 
the sink. There are no pipes showing above. 
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The Old Grove House in Chiswick, England 


Plans and Elevations from the Survey Made by Charles Ed. Hodges, Architect, in 1889. 
The Elevation Shows the Original House and a Proposed Addition at That Time 
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HIS historic old Georgian residence dates back to 

1765 and was the property of the Duke of Devonshire. 

It is located on the border of the River Thames, and 
is surrounded on all sides by stately oaks and cedars. 

The entrance with its broad stone steps is considered a 
fine example of the architecture of the period, with its well- 
proportioned stone columns and carved pediment above, in 
the centre of which is the Devonshire coat of arms. The 
main walls are of solid stone with quoins at the corner, 
and the roof is of Derbyshire slate. 





The vestibule is paneled in English oak, with arches and The staircase is of oak with carved panel stringer and 
columns of the same material, leading to the corridor from heavy molded hand-rail with carved balusters. Oak wains- 
the principal rooms. The drawing-room is paneled in coting lines the walls. The mantels throughout are of the 
heavy plaster moldings, the ceiling being coved, with Georgian period of white carved marble with plaster panels 
plaster cornice. Above the cornices and centred on and enrichments above. The main interior walls are of 
the panels below are richly ornamental circular panels. stone plastered and the floors are of wide oak boards. 
















































SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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The Offutt home is built of Harvard 
water-struck brick. The white of 


Built 
of Harvard 


James H. MacNaughton, 
Architect 


HIS sturdy home-like house 

at Waban, Mass., has an 

advantage dear to the heart 
of every commuter. It is half 
way down a winding hill to the 
railway station. And yet it has 
maintained more than just a 
suburban location, much more 
than shows in the photographs. 
Most of its windows command a 
really country outlook. The 
house sets back sufficiently from 
the road, and the grounds slope 
away at side and back with a 
pleasant vista. 

The house is built of Harvard 
water-struck brick. The white 
of the porch and trim (pleasing in 
restraint and plain quality) are 
warmed by the color of the roof 
slate. 

Singularly well adapted is the 
first-floor plan to the needs of a 
family having little children. All 
of the rooms are easily accessi- 
ble, but have a certain degree of 
separateness which is often de- 
sirable. Note the good relation- 
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© the porch and trim are warmed 
by the color of the roof slate. 


Water- 


| Struck Brick 


Harry I. Shumway, 
Photographer 


ship of the dining-room to the 
serving pantry and_ kitchen. 
Also the service entrance with 
ample storage space at hand. 

The living-room opens direct 
on to the sun porch, and the 
dining-room is reached from the 
living-room as well as the entrance 
hall. 

The snug porch has a severe 
but serviceable brick floor rather 
in keeping with the general tone 
of the house entire. This porch 
has a good space at the right for 
coats, hats etc. and to the left is 
a well-equipped toilet. 

The second-floor plan is a 
good one. The owner’s room is 
large, has east, south and west 
exposure and enjoys its own bath 
and built-in shower; also its own 
sleeping porch. The two smaller 
bedrooms are lacking in cross 
draft but are by no means un- 
comfortably crowded for space, 
which makes this defect not at all 
a serious matter. 

The maids’ quarters, closet 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 











The band-hewn oak timbers in the living-room ceiling give a strong tone 
to this room, which is happily relieved by the lightness of the walls. A 
permanent welcome 1s added by the fireplace. 
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Viuch more than a casual collection of cupboards, closets, sink and 
range. The architect has made a careful study of his space and 
requirements and fitted them together with a happy result. 
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room, broom closets, bath, etc., are quiteindependent of 
the other rooms on this floor. Obviously this is a wel- 
come and ideal arrangement for maidsas well as owner. 

On the third floor there are two good bedrooms, 
closet room aplenty and a well-lighted hall. 

The genuine hand-hewn oak timbers in the living- 
room ceiling give a strong tone to this room which is 
happily relieved by the lightness of the walls. The 
glass doors on either side of the fireplace make one 
believe a gray, slanting rain might be as cheerful to 
look out upon as a sunny May morn. A permanent 


The dining-room is well lighted through the French doors 
opening out upon and into a garden of flowers and vegetables. 
The closets for dishes are useful, without being conspicuously 
for ornament. 
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Linoleum 


F you are building and find yourself undecided about what 

material to use for the finish of your kitchen floor, let 
For steady, 
hard wear in a town house or a country house, there is nothing 


linoleum be the solution of your problem. 


that will stand the test like linoleum. It is 
semi-fireproof, is not slippery, and there are no 
cracks and crevices to catch and hold dust. 

Linoleum need not be a dreary finish for a 
kitchen floor either. It comes in many attractive 
squared-off patterns, in imitations of tiling and 
in patterns used often in oak floorings. It 
comes in stripes too and in plain durable color- 
ings. 

This linoleum can be laid over a good spruce 
or pine floor. It is not necessary to have this 
floor finished except to be sure that it is smooth 
and that the 
boards are well 
matchedand 
nailed securely, 
the nails care- 
fully embedded. 

Linoleum can 
be used with 
equally good re- 
_ sults over an old 
floor. It is not 
necessary to re- 
lay the old floor 











More kitchens should be planned with the care used bere. 
Note the sink with windows either side, and also the com- 
fortable height of the sink. The door leads to the breakfast 


alcove. 


welcome is added to this room by the unusually good 
fireplace, also by the several pieces of good old furni- 
ture placed to advantage. The long oak table gives 
an assurance of room for all the family gathered on a 
wintry evening. This table was designed by the 
architect and built to order. 

The dining-room is well lighted through the French 
doors opening out upon and into a garden of flowers 
and vegetables. The closets for dishes are useful 
without being conspicuously for ornament. 

The music room, to the left as one enters, is a 
pleasantly situated room. The arrangement of 
placiy « it across the hall from (Continued on page 144) 


for Kitchen Floors 


with new top boarding. Have a carpenter remove the worn 
top boards, and the under boarding should then be gone over 
carefully to remove any nails above the surface and to plane 
down any and all ridges where boards are matched, or where 
there are any knots in the wood. After the 
under floor has been well prepared, the linoleum 
may be laid with the certainty that it will make 
a good, clean-looking kitchen floor and one that 
wil] outwear the best oak or maple floor. 

Of course, if your top flooring is merely worn 
to the extent of being shabby, it is not at all 
necessary to take up the top boarding. The 
linoleum can be laid in a satisfactory manner 
over the top of the floor. The surface of this floor 
should, however, undergo much the same rigid 
preparation prescribed for the underboarding. 

Before laying 
it permanently 
linoleum must be 
carefully shrunk 
and fitted to your 
floor. Only 
movable _ furni- 
ture is practical 
to use with lin- 
oleum floors. 
This saves fit- 
tings around 
(Continued on p. 148) 


























Adopting England’s Idea of Co-Partnership Building 


E have begun tosee that Eng- 

land’s idea of co-partnership 

housing is not a panacea for all 
ills, but a worthwhile attempt to solve certain of the most crying 
modern evils of inadequate living conditions. And we realize 
that here in America we have special need to study the problem 
because one of the prime requirements of a Democracy is this: 
that every one of its citizens, whether in town or country, should 
live in a fit and fair home. 

More than this, it were well if just as many as possible of them 
should each have an owner’s interest in the house he lives in. As 
J. C. Nettlefold put it, “Create all over the country a strong 
body of small house-owners and you will do more than the most 
eloquent speeches to combat unsound socialistic pretensions.” 

Now is the time—as our own Government is showing in its 
Reconstruction and Reclamation policies—now is the time to 
make a new deal in the matter of housing. 

This is why we may all take interest in the story of the pio- 
neer co-partnership housing society of Ealing, one of London’s 
suburbs. The story of that society and what has grown out of 
it makes one of the romances of our astounding era. 

It all began in 1901 when a little group of London enthusiasts 
made up their minds that a new and better relationship not only 
ought to be brought about, but could be brought about, between 
the individuals known as landlords and the individuals known as 
tenants. In fact they believed these ought and could be merged 
into one. 

The tiny group of friends, though none of them rich, had each 
a slight amount of capital. That capital they decided to pool 
and with the sum thus raised they bought in Ealing, one of the 
least pretentious of the city’s suburbs, nine building plots. On 
these nine plots they built themselves nine little houses. Then 
each member paid, into the general fund instead of to a strange 
landlord, rent for the particular house in which he lived, while the 
society in its turn (after putting aside a proper fund for upkeep 
and improvements) gave back to him an annual interest propor- 
tioned according to the amount of capital which he had put into 
the society. 

From such a little seed grew the larger plan, a plan which has 
been concisely set forth by Mr. Henry Vivian. 

“First: to purchase in the suburb of a growing town an estate, 
and to plan or lay out the same so as to provide suitable playing- 
sites for the tenants and their children; to insist on reasonable 
limitation of the number of houses to the acre, so that each 
house may have a private garden; and on pleasing architectural 
effects in the grouping and designing of the houses. 

“Second: to erect substantial houses, provided with good 
sanitary and other arrangements for the convenience of the 
house-holders, in proportion to the rents paid by them.” 

This larger plan of procedure was made possible, we must note, 
by the new way in which the capital was now raised. There were 
now provided both “tenant-shares and non-tenant shares.” 
That is, men were found who had no desire to move into the 
proposed communities, but who believed the experiment brim- 
ful of possibilities as well as a safe field for investment of their 
money at a moderate return. The capital secured from these 
men swelled the fund to an amount which it could hardly have 
reached with contributions from such men alone as were eager to 
find more agreeable homes and surroundings for themselves and 
their families than they could otherwise afford. 

And so what soon became known as the Garden City move- 
ment began to grow apace. Gidea Park, Harborne, Letchworth 
and numberless other co-partnership villages and suburban com- 
munities have sprung into existence since that year of 1901 which 
now seems so long ago. But as yet none have rivaled Hamp- 
stead, the “banner example”’ of all the garden-suburbs. How- 
ever, in all, the number of buildings per acre has been restricted 
and a generous allowance has been made for open spaces to be 
enjoyed by adults as well as by the children. In many cases 
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open-air swimming-pools have been in- 
stalled. Usually, too, the “dead,” that 
is, the brick or stone-walled boundaries, 
have been discountenanced, while “live’’ hedges, sometimes of 
trees, sometimes of flowering shrubs, have been planted in their 
stead. More than this, remembering the Frenchman Michelet’s 
dictum that “Of all flowers the flower of humanity is most in 
need of the sun,”” the dwellings have been placed wherever 
possible with broad expanses to the south. 

Everywhere the aim has been to attain these three great and 


good things: 


“A Maximum of Healthfulness and Beauty for a Minimum of 


Rental. 

The Creation of a Sense of Neighborhood Pride and Responsi- 
bility. 

An Insurance of Permanency in the Character of the Neighbor- 
hood.”’ 


How poignantly does that third item, neighborhood insurance, 
appeal to us. Few complaints are more commonly heard than 
the complaint (made quite as often by the well-to-do as by the 
men of moderate means) about how liable our neighborhoods are 
to deteriorate. Weshake cur heads, but we look on too passively 
at the sight of encroaching trade or factory converting whilom 
valued mansions into shops or hurrying them into crowded 
tenements. Nor is the danger confined to our cities. As we are 
only too well aware, even in the countryside, the individual owner 
is wholly at the mercy of the speculative “improver” and is 
unable to prevent some “ big deal’’ in the near-by properties 
from changing the very face of his landscape. 

Useless to urge that the matter is not interesting enough. 
Whether we have direct “ property interests’’ at stake or not we 
are all bound to be affected. And this is why it is worth while 
for every one of us to be awake to every new attempt at better 
housing and better real estate development plans. This is why 
it is worth our while to ponder the seven reasons which the 
believers in the co-partnership plan urge in its behalf. 

First of all, they say, co-partnership housing succeeds because 
it offers the tenant permanent occupancy on fair terms. 


Second, it rewards him for improvement and good care. Third, 
it affords him a favorable savings investment. Fourth, it 
Fifth, 


protects him from a sacrifice sale if compelled to move. 
it secures him the advantage of home ownership without its 
disadvantages. Sixth, it enlists him in reducing bills and keep- 
ing all houses eccupied. Seventh, it promotes social peace by 
mixing tenants from different classes. 

It is good to think that we have at last begun to try out plans 
for what, as we here prefer to phrase it, shall constitute “Self- 
Owning Communities.” It is good for us to adapt and to modify 
the English idea ad libitum and according to our special needs. 
But oddly enough we have hitherto been prone to consider only 
how the idea is going to affect each individual. We are scarcely 
alert to its more far-reaching import, to the fact that it is 
bound to affect community welfare and hence national well- 
being. In England it is claimed that the new movement has 
already helped to bring about a new sensitiveness to corporate as 
opposed to merely personal interests. It has tended to foster a 
certain good thing which is termed by musicians ensemble work. 
We here with our newer school methods, our Boy and Girl 
Scouts and other social movements, have begun to have our 
esprit de corps roused. No doubt also our participation in the 
war helped make this spirit more lusty. And now we begin to 
have new thoughts about patriotism. We begin to see that 
that demands “Concert action of the every-day as well as of the 
emergency.” 

We begin to see, besides, that the citizen best fitted to carry on 
concert action will be the citizen who is the best all-round man, 
best physically, best mentally, and best morally, and we see that 
this he cannot be unless he has a decent and (Continued on page 144) 

















HIS little house is like 

one of those women of 

whom you hear said, 
she isn’t perfect, but if she 
were she wouldn’t be as 
charming as she is. Barrie 
calls charm that quality 
which does away with the 
need of other qualities if you 
have it, and which, if you 
haven’t it, can’t be equaled 
in face of attraction by all 
the other qualities combined. 
It is a human quality; some 
people have it and so have 
some things; and every once 
in a while you find a house 
that has it. It means that 
the human factor has been at 
work influencing without de- 
stroying art. 

It is not a simple matter to 
give charm to the simple 
mass of a Colonial exterior as 
here. The lines have the nec- 
essary dignity but with a 
grace in their relationship to 
one another which takes off 
the edge of the usual sever- 
ity. And the relationship be- 
tween openings and wall sur- 
face is studied with equal 
care: it is a casual, but not 
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Clarence R. Newkirk and Egbert Bagg, Architects 
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The Home of Mr. G. B. Ogden in Utica, N. Y. 


This Charming Little Colonial House Is Set in an Old Garden Far Back From the Road 


a careless, relationship. The 
broad shingle treatment of 
the walls is good and in good 
contrast with the finer finish 
of the house. The principal 
details are simple and one 
hopes and is inclined to be- 
lieve that it was art and not 
the lack of money that made 
them so. Thechimney might 
be larger, and the lattice 
work around the front door 
and bay, and the bay itself, 
are perhaps a bit more in the 
way of elaboration than the 
house needs. But why quib- 
ble with odds and ends when 
a house, or a woman, has the 
one quality which can stand 
alone—charm? 

The exterior woodwork is 
painted and the shingles 
stained white. The blinds 
are painted blue. On going 
into the house one finds the 
walls on the first floor painted 
a deep cream and the color 
note in the furnishings is 
blue. The ceiling lamp light 
in the hall was picked up in 
an old shop near Utica. It 
it interesting to know that 
only one molding was cut to 
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Waste of space ina plan is some- 
times more apparent than real; 
space always seems wasted when 
you can imagine a use for it, but 
the trouble may be with your imag- 
ining ability. But anyone will 
have a short allowance, indeed, if 
she fails to perceive a full use for 
all parts of this plan, which is not 
only workable (in good arrange- 
ment), but well-proportioned too. 
Do a day’s work in the house, in 
your mind, and see whether you 
would want anything changed. 


detail for the entire house. 
This was used on the exte- 
rior cornice and window trim 
and above the entrance and 
appears again about the doors 
and living-room mantel. 

The house is set in an old 


In the hall the standing wood 
Sinish is sufficiently different from 
the plaster to contrast well with 
the ceiling and, painted white as 
it is, it is good contrast with the 
dark floor. The paneling adds 
an interest to surfaces which are 
not large enough in themselves to 
give space for furniture. 
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It ts probable that the photographs 
fail to reveal the color values in 
these rooms. It is doubtful if the 
architects have made the walls and 
ceiling of the living-room of the 
nearly equal value which they 
seem to be, or if they have, they 
have taken care undoubtedly to 
have some color in the walls. The 
large central rug is a good start in 
furnishing a room of this size and 
shape. It gives a unifying motive 
around which color of furniture, 
etc., can be grouped. The pitc- 
tures also which unfortunately 
seem conspicuous in the photo- 
graphs here doubtless contain color 
interest which harmonizes or con- 
trasts with the color interests in the 
furniture or the rug. 


garden far back from the 
road. From the dining-room 
and porch the view is through 
an ancient arbor of rambler 
roses, and the old paths and 


beds of the garden have 
been left undisturbed. 
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Illumination of the Home 


Suggestions for Fixtures for the Hall, Living-Room, Dining-Room and Bedrooms 


By ALLARD 


OW many people make the mistake of thinking of light- 
ing fixtures as simply means of illumination instead of 


a part of the decorative scheme. 


As lighting fixtures are more or less stationary, it is necessary 
to consult an artistic and reliable lighting specialist to decide on 
the type and where they are to be placed, inasmuch as the wires 
must be installed in the early stages of construction. 

One must consider the amount of light required and the most 
advantageous positions for these lights, keeping in mind the 


facts that brackets do not look well in the 
centres of broad wall spaces, and that they 
should not be too near door or window 
moldings. If lights are to be used on low 
ceilings they must be kept well up, with 
the possible exception of the dining-room. 

It is well to have the hall cheerfully 
lighted, and the old lantern form fitted 
for our modern needs gives both warmth 
and cheerfulness, at the same time combin- 
ing the practical with the artistic. Wall 
brackets appropriately placed are in good 
taste also, and an electric candle or old 
whale-oil type of lamp conveniently placed 
is a most practical addition. 

In the living-room and library, wall 
brackets, well shaded, shed a soft glow, 
yet give the light required, while table 
and floor lamps well placed add a brighter 
note and also give the required light for 
concentrated reading or writing. There 
is a wide possibility in choosing shades, for 
either the rich silk or more severe parch- 
ment ones are in good taste. 

As mentioned above, the 
dining-room is the exception 
where the lights need not be 
kept well up. A_ candle 
chandelier may be suspended 
to within eighteen inches of 


Dining-room | 
chandelier in 

English — silver. 
Silk shades 
would make val- 


uable addition. fixture. 


abundance of 





Living-room 

bracket in black 

and silver which 

may have silk or 

parchment shades. 

Both are in good 
taste. 


the table, and 
the small silk 
shades will help 


to throw the light down and will 
form, also, a decorative part of the 


In a room where there is an 


unused wall space 


electric candle sconces in harmony 
with the chandelier may be used. 
If wall sconces are used exclu- 
sively, it is then quite necessary 
to use wax candles on the table. 

Interesting brackets in enamels 
to match each bedroom are both 
dainty and distinctive, while: a 
silk dresser shade suspended by a 
silk-covered cord 
necessary owing to the placement 
of the furniture. 

It would be well to consider the 
fact that in European countries 


is sometimes 





Hall bracket of the Carcel type with 
cut globe and crystals. 





Bedroom bracket in enamel and gilt, 
with shade of silk or cretonne. 


W. SPENCER 


are a part of their household furnishings, and consequently 
greater care is used in their selection. We should do well to copy 
this custom here, for many people in fitting up leased apart- 
ments are apt to pass over the lighting fixtures as of secondary 


importance, while 


carefully chosen brackets or chandeliers 


replacing the old ones would make such an agreeable change 
that one would not regret the investment. 

Among the most recent importations are chandeliers of 
polished crystal, simple of design, without the usual ornate 


Bedroom dresser pend- 
ant and shade of silk. 
Such a fixture is some- 
times necessary owing 
to the placement of the 
furniture. 


——_——. 











combined with 
bronze, pewter, 
and enamels. 


On the chamber fixtures, cream 
or ivory enamel is most commonly 





pendants and drapes. The body and six 
arms are well proportioned, and when fitted 
with electric candles, make a most attractive 
dining-room fixture. 

From England come the quaint forms of 
lanterns to be used as exterior lights such 
as on porches or piazzas. Some of the finer 
designs, such as those of the Queen Anne 
period, are used in halls and passageways. 

The finish of a fixture is a most important 
feature. There are numerous finishes which 
can be adapted to various surroundings. 
The basis of nearly all fixtures is brass. 
Colonial brass is a good color, being neither 
dull nor polished, but more like the finish 
of an old hand-polished candlestick. An- 
tique English brass has the effect of a 
shaded surface, a blending of brass and 
bronze. 

Silver plating has a wide variety of tones. 
Polished silver combined with black enamel 
resembling ebony in texture makes an effec- 
tive contrast. Oxidized silver is used to bet- 
ter advantage on plain sur- 
faces, giving a shaded effect. 
Butler’s silver has the high 
gloss removed, while dull silver 
has the effect of a scratched sur- 
face. Gold is used in its vari- 
ous shades, as well as being 


Halllanternin 
black with gold 
relief which 
gives both 
warmth and 
cheerfulness: 








used, although in many cases it is 
well to carry out a color which 
will bring out a particular scheme 
to better advantage. 

Let your lighting fixtures be 
one of your first considerations 
for they are as essential to the 
perfection of your home as the fire- 
place is to the living-room. Qual- 
ity. not quantity; simplicity, rather 
than elaboration, are the keynotes 
to an art of itself—illumination of 
the home. Lighting fixtures are 
not necessarily expensive. There 
are practical and artistic designs 
to be had at comparatively 
low cost, but there should be 
a definite amount allotted them 





people move their fixtures with 
them from house to house. They 





in the budget. 
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Grand Papi Daur Company 
Formerly of West 32nd Street 
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By CLARENCE MOORES WEED 





Making the Garden Livable 


URING these reconstruction days the 
D time is ripe for a long look ahead and 
for such planning of the home grounds 
as shall adapt them to larger opportunities 
for outdoor living. Too often in the past we 
have been content to make of our gardens 
mere places for growing flowers and vege- 
tables, with no opportunity for seclusion from 
the public gaze and no temptation to spend in 
them our hours of leisure and_ recreation. 
Comparatively few American gardens can be 
walled in in the good old English fashion, and 
perhaps this is fortunate; but it is still possible 
to find on many places opportunities for con- 
structing little retreats where the family may 
enjoy a desirable privacy. 
One type of these outdoor living-rooms ts 
possible simply through the planting 


not vet received from architects 
the attention it deserves. It 
is an outgrowth of the necessi- 
ties of our simple American life 
and in general it is more impor- 
tant for us than the more preten- 
tious structures which have been 
copied after the formal gardens of 
Europe and the Orient. A recent 
book on garden architecture dis- 
cussed at length practically all 
other phases of the subject, but 
it has no chapter upon summer- 
houses. 

The summer-house admits of 
infinite variety in its architecture. 
It should, of course, conform in a 








View of fireplace room, showing the sim- 





of high hedges or screens of trees and 
shrubbery in such a wavy as to enclose 
a corner of the garden and make of it 
a secluded retreat where tables and 
chairs may invite all members of the 
family to spend their leisure hours. 
Such places are, of course, for use only 
in fair weather. The structural fea- 
tures which may be added to the garden 
to make it more livable include sum- 
mer-houses, arbors, pergolas, tree rooms, 
temples and belvederes. These vary 
greatly in their make-up and may be 
modified in numberless ways to suit 
the taste and the purse of the owner. 
They all have the advantage, however, 
that they tend to dignify the garden 
and to increase its importance as a fea- 
ture of family life. 

In the United States, the summer- 
house is the most general structure 
found in our gardens and the grounds 
adjacent. This is simply a_ place 
for outdoor living, and it has 


cea de EEE, 


Wblhte 


A charming fireplace room offering shel- 
fer in seasons when the summer-house is 
too bleak for comfort. 








Photoby Thomas Marr & Son 
A simple and inexpensive type of outdoor 


living-room. 


general way to the surroundings. 
In a formal garden near a house 
of formal design it is important 
that its lines shall be formal also, 
but in places of less pretension 
greater latitude is permissible in 
its construction. Where it can be 
placed between the garden and a 
bit of woodland it can easily be 
made into a charming tea-room. 
Its situation should be very care- 
fully selected with special refer- 
ence to seclusion and to beauti- 
ful vistas for those who use it. In 
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ple but effective use of small logs over 
the entrance. 


country places and summer-home 
grounds where the summer-house is 
a considerable distance from the 
home it may well ‘be built in rustic 
architecture that harmonizes with the 
surrounding landscape. 

To serve their best purpose, these 
outdoor living-rooms must be so sur- 
rounded with greenery that they are 
sheltered from outside view. In north- 
ern regions they are not likely to be 
used in winter, so that the trees or 
shrubs that serve to shut them in may 
be either deciduous or evergreen. The 
type chosen should conform to the 
general features of the place. There 
are certain advantages in utilizing 
the flowering shrubs which embower 
the room with beauty in spring and 
early summer and furnish also a dense 
screen of foliage through the season. 
For this purpose the Forsythias, 
Spireas, Deutzias, elders and barberries 
are very desirable. These, of course, 
give an informal effect which fits in 
well with most home grounds. For 
more formal planting the smaller ever- 
greens serve admirably. The quickest 
screen effects are likely to be obtained 
through a generous use of the erect varieties 
of arbor vitz which should be supplemented 
by such low growing forms as are commonly 
used for foundation planting. 

The pergola is doubtless the most attractive 
architectural feature of the garden. Properly 
constructed it has beauty of proportion and of 
form and it serves for the profuse display of 
the most beautiful type of garden flowers. 
These structures in their best estate have a 
certain simplicity that adds greatly to their 
charm. They consist essentially of erect col- 
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umns surmounted by (Continued on page 12 
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Te ABIDING CHARM 


Painting after House by Murphy & Dana, Architects 


of the House of BRICK 
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“THE STORY OF BRICK 


An artistic booklet with attractive 
illustrations and useful information 
for all who intend to build. The 
Romance of Brick, Extravagance of 
Cheapness, Comparative Costs, How 
to Finance the Building of a Home, are 
a few of the subjects treated. Your copy 
is awaiting your request. Send today. 











i Be the builders of permanent homes, Face Brick 
offers a potent appeal. Durable as stone or granite. 
Affording safety from the fear and fact of fire, and com- 
fort through all seasons. Beautiful when completed, 
and mellowing with age—color blendings and harmonies 
beyond the scope of other materials. Not cheapest in 
first cost but, viewing the home as a permanent invest- 
ment, the most economical of building materials. Send 
at once for “The Story of Brick” —the supply is limited. 


American:Face Brick Association 


1122 Westminster Building - Chicago 

















The Inner Purpose of the Wiring 


ess of building a house has changed. | 

do not mean the way the house itself is 
actually constructed. I am thinking of the 
manner in which a man and woman who 
decide to build a home for themselves now- 
adays go about it. 

It used to be a pretty simple matter of call- 
ing in a builder and telling him how many 
rooms you wanted in this home of yours, and 
that you thought you would like something 
that looked like Will Foster’s house—a roof 
like that—and white clap- 
boards. And the builder 
would draw up some _ floor 
plans and it would be a house 
ef ordinary rooms, a porch or 
two and fireplaces. The kit- 
chen would naturally have to 
have a stove and maybe a sink 
and pump—unless it was in a 
city where city water was avail- 
able. But grandfather did not 
fuss with architects, unless he 
was a rich man building hima 
mansion. And he did not fret 
about the bathroom tile or fit- 
tings, for the home he built 
was just a house, so many emp- 
ty rooms, and the whole detail 
of equipment narrowed 
pretty much to stoves about 
the house, and kitchen range 
and sink. When it was fin- 
ished, the family just moved 
their chattels in, and aided by 
the hired girl, lived its own 
simple life in its own inde- 
pendent way 

Today it is all so compli- 
cated in comparison. First, 
we are more interested in the 
type of the house and its de- 
sign, and that means an archi- 
tect. We now have sewage 
and city water, and that means 
plumbing, bathrooms, tiling, 
fittings. We have heaters and 


ia the last generation or so, the whole proc- 








By EARL E. WHITEHORNE 


tion in which the drudgery is taken care of by 
machinery. And of all these problems of the 
modern home-builder, the matter of electrical 
equipment has become, in a few short years, 
the most vital to his happiness, the most 
essential to his health, 

If you are building a home, therefore, take 
care that you do not neglect this all-im- 
portant factor. You cannot aftord to leave 
it to your architect alone, for the whole prob- 
lem is just about as new to him as it is to you. 
The architects’ mind is still ‘intent on the 


Courtesy of The Western Electric 
Two excellent types of the well-equipped kitchen. 





furnaces, and that means choos- 
ing and placing radiators. We 
have electric lighting, and that 
means arranging wiring and 
selecting fixtures. We have 
new ideas of comfort and lux- 
ury for our home, and that 
means providing for the use of 
many electrical devices such as 
fans, toasters, heat pads, bottle 
warmers and the rest. And 
now we find that the hired 
girl is no longer to be counted 
on, and that means a brand 
new problem of labor saving 
and efficient household opera- 








Courtesy of New York Edison Co. 
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building of the house. He is not worrying 
about where you will find maids to help you 
keep it. This is your problem and to pro- 
vide most happily for all the complications of 
life in this house, you will do well, to have 
these two things in mind. 

Lighting today should be theught of not as 
just light, but rather as a service to the eyes— 
and in the building of your house, your eyes 
should be considered. A noted scientist has 
recently developed some statistics which make 
the astonishing statement that the burden on 
the human eyes today is two 
thousand times greater than it 
was in 1805. In other words, 
since the beginning of the age 
of steam, men have gradu- 
ally increased the use and 
abuse of their eyes until it is 
two thousand times as hard 
on them as it was before. It 
is as though from the birth of 
man to 1805, man’s right arm 
had grown to a strength that 
could hold out a one pound 
weight, and then in one short 
century, we have loaded on 
additional burden, until today 
we call upon this arm to lift 
aton, And the reason is clear 
and simple. 

Up to 1805 there was no 
artificial light sufficient to 
make night reading, or other 
close eyework, either possible 
or popular. People retired 
early and lived simply as far 
as eyes were concerned. There 
was little tax uponthem. Then 
came trains and with them 
rapid transportation and a 
continuous procession of other 
inventions and developments. 
People began to look out of 
car windows and read on the 
train. Better light encour- 
aged later hours. Today we 
read constantly and tax our 
eyes onevery side with theatres, 
movies, fast travel, intensely 
bright light sources and _ all 
kinds of exposure to glare and 
strain, and at the same time 
habitually read in poor light. 
The result is a generation of 
men, women and children who 
wear crutches on their eyes— 
for that is all there is to glasses. 
A lens is a crutch, not a cure. 

The seriousness of this sit- 
uation only begins to be ap- 
preciated, however, when you 
consider the way the intensity 
of electric (Continued on page 140) 
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Your house nowadays is incomplete without 
adequate, permanent cleaning equipment. As 
a sanitary measure it is as important as proper heat- 
ing, lighting and plumbing. 
Even in your own new home the 
wife’s dream of independence won't 
be realized unless she is liberated from 
the drudgery of cleaning. 
The SPENCER with its convenient 
connection and its light, well-adapted 
tools, gathers all the dust from rugs, 
walls, floors and furnishings and car- 
ries it down to the basement. The 
cleaning is done thoroughly, rapidly 
and easily. 
There is a SPENCER for every home, 


large and small — and not nearly as costly 
to install as you would suppose. 


B var the SPENCER into your new home. 
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Installed in 


you 
basement 





You, or your architect, should 
by all means specify the 


CENTRAL CLEANING SYSTEM 
“KEEPS A CLEAN HOUSE CLEAN” 





Write for full particulars 


The Spencer Turbine Co. o.....2, Hartford, Conn. 












































Your Neighbor In France 


A Very Small Sacrifice on Your Part Will Mean the Right Care for the Little Children of Devastated France 




















of 


chateau by the House 


Farmhouse to be built in 
Beautiful Readers. 


the Canton of Coucy-le- 

















EITHER words nor pic- the rebuilding of their homes and 
tures can convey very replanting their fields is. still 
much idea of the suffer- The ‘‘ House Beautiful”’ French Fund po "e has been decided, 

ing of the poor little French tots 41 Mount Vernon St., Boston, Mass. therefore, with the approval of 
during the long War. It is a the French Government, to build 
well-known fact that thousands Gentlemen : model farmhouses which will be 
of these children would have I enclose herewith............... to be contributed used as schools and community 
starved to death or died from ill- to the fund being raised for building the Pierre Sardou centres. The number of these 
ness or injury if the American a oy farmhouses to be built will de- 
Committeefor Devastated France pend on the money raised by 
had not gone over there and, WN ii cc ces pheoe bb semceeserecectausenaNenn the American Committee. The 


armed with food supplies and house has been designed by a 


clothing, taken care of them isaac EOE French architect, and all of the 

and nourished them back to Ci S contributions received are to go 

health. Tue House Beauti- I sha te dainty ash paises WME. ee eee ene into the actual building of the 
farmhouse. 








FUL has taken a very vital inter- 
est in this work, and has 
been able, through its 
readers, to help buy pro- 
visions for the little tots, 
to help buy clothing for 
them and to help supply 
the children with teach- 
ers. The work is not 
completed; it is, in fact, 
only begun. There are 
six thousand boys and 
git!s under the supervi- 
sion of the American 
Committee. We Ameri- 
cans have saved them 
from death, but they 
must be given special 
training, special nourish- 
ment for several years be- 
fore they will be normal, 
healthy boys and girls. 
The need for schools is 
very great. The need for 
a community centre 
where the older ones can 
gather to receive new in- | s ei 
spiration to go on with By the American painter, Harry B. Lachman. 





It is in the Canton of 
Coucy-le-Chateau. that 
the farmhouse contrib- 
uted by THE House 
BEAUTIFUL readers is to 
be built. It will stand 
there for centuries to 
come as a living proof of 
our gratitude and the high 
esteem in which we hold 
the French people. What 
finer monument to those 
of our men who gave 
their lives in the Great 
War can be erected? Do 
you not want to have a 
part in this work? Large 
checks are needed, but 
small ones are much ap- 
preciated. Contributions 
should be sent to THE 
HousE BEAUTIFUL 
French Fund (41 Mt. 
Vernon St., Boston), and 
will be acknowledged im- 
mediately by the Editor of 
THE House BEAUTIFUL. 
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There is a delightful English 
feeling about this simple, 
homelike interior, which 1s in 
perfect agreement with the 
English exterior shown below. 

















The simplicity of Colonial 
lines distinguishes this home. 
It has the same floor-plans as 
the other houses on this page. 


Beauty and Econo 


EALLY beautiful woodwork at rea- 
sonable cost has long been a cher- 
ished dream of home builders. 


One could get good woodwork —honest wood 
and excellent workmanship —at a fair price. 
But to finish a home in woodwork architecturally 
true to some period or expression required the 
services of an architect. This done, it was 
necessary for some manufacturer to produce 
that special order of woodwork. The home 
builder paid—and should have—for all this 
special work. 

No wonder beautiful homes 
pensive. 

We made good general woodwork and we 
made some of the special kind. Our ambition 


used to be ex- 


this be put within the reach of all—that way 
is through standardization. 

We standardized Curtis Woodwork from de- 
signs made by one of America’s foremost archi- 
tects. Standardization thus brings to you a 
good woodwork combining beauty and economy. 
Standardization, a prosaic manufacturing method, 
thus becomes the means through which you can 
have, at reasonable cost, the woodwork of your 
desire. 

Curtis Woodwork is true to four architectural 
expressions —Colonial, English, Southern, and 
Western. Curtis Woodwork in these four ex- 
pressions is available at any Curtis dealer’s. 

Your architect can use these Curtis standard 
sizes and designs in planning your home. He 
can save his time and your money by doing so. 





my 
in Curtis Woodwork 


portfolio you name will be sent direct 
for portfolio No. VI, if you are interested in 
homes of 3, 4 and 5 rooms; portfolio No. VII. 





In the development of 
house the Southern feeling ts 
most pronounced. 


“Meet 





Ask 


if in homes of 6, 7 and 8 rooms. Each _port- 
folio contains illustrations of the exteriors, in- 
teriors and floor-plans, with complete descrip- 
tions of thirty-two homes. Begin now to 
start action on realizing your dreams of a 
home of your own. 


CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU 
3067-4067 So. Second Street Clinton, Iowa 


Manufacturing and Distributing Planis at 


Okiahoma City, Okla. Wausau Wis. Chnton lowa 
Detroit Topeka, Kan. Day:en, Onio 
Lincoln, Neb. Minneapolis Chicago 


Sioux City, lowa 
Eastern Offices at Pittsburgh and Baltimore 


The makers of Curtis Woodwork guarantee complete satis- 


this 


was to make the special kind for every home faction totes users. “We're net satisfed unless you are.’ 


. Nor will he sacrifice one single note of individu- 
builder. It seemed that only in one way could 


ality either in his work or in your home. 

If you cannot consult an architect, build your 
home from Curtis plans, which your lumber 
dealer can obtain for you. These Curtis homes 
— of from three to eight rooms — were planned 
and designed by Trowbridge & Ackerman, 
New York architects, who also designed all 
the Curtis Woodwork now within the reach 
of all. 

Ask your lumber dealer about Curtis Wood- 
work. It will be supplied through him when 
you build. Ask him to obtain for you, free, a 
portfolio of “Better Built Homes”; or send the 


coupon below, with 25 cents in postage, and the 


CurTIS 


WOODWORK 


**The Permanent Furniture for Your Home’’ 





This five-room English cottage ts built 
for comfort and follows the best tradi- 


wuekas aes ? ; 
“his friendly-looking house carries out : : 
tions of English construction. 


the lines of the Western expression. 


p-—-- 





CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU 
3067-4067 So. Second Street, Clinton, Iowa 

Enclosed find............ cents in stamps, for which please 
send me Portfolio of Better Built Homes, Vol. VI (3, 
4, 5room houses) 25c; Portfolio of Better Built Homes, 


| Vol. VII (6, 7, 8 room houses ) 25¢. Please check the one 
' 





you wish. ) 
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Perspective view of the 
George Washington Me- 
mortal Building from the 
Vall, Washington, D.C. 

















Proposed Memorial Building, Plymouth, Mass. Little 


and Russell, Architects. 


HE idea of building a community house as a 
tribute to the heroic dead instead of erecting 
a stone shaft—a “‘living’’ memorial instead of 
a passive one—has been adopted by towns all over the 
country. So far, two hundred and fifty-four communi- 
ties have definitely decided to erect useful public build- 
ings as tributes to those who served in the Great War. 

In size these enterprises range from the commun- 
itv bungalow to the great civic centre with its group of 
imposing edifices. Many types of structure are re- 
quired. A considerable number of the buildings will 
house a variety of activities which makes classification 
difficult, but so far as this is possible it has been done 
in the following list: 

Community houses, 131; 
large buildings, 43; hospitals, 24; club houses (not 
free community buildings), 6; municipal 
office buildings, 6; libraries, 6; chapels and 
churches, 5; school buildings, 3; Y. M.C. A. 
buildings, 3; unclassified, 27. 

Classified according to population—for the 
community house war memorial idea has 
spread from the tiniest village to the biggest 
metropolis—this means: National projects, 
2; State memorial buildings, 14; cities of 
more than one hundred thousand popula- 
tion, 58; cities with a population of from 
thirty thousand to one hundred thousand, 22; 
cities from ten thousand to thirty thousand, 
40; cities from five thousand to ten thousand, 
41; communities under five thousand, 77. 

These figures, compiled by the Bureau of 
Memorial Buildings, War Camp Community 
Service, are only approximate since new 
towns are adding their names to the list 
from week to week. It is possible also 
that other towns may withdraw. 





auditoriums and similar 


Mass., 


is to be erected 
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Community Buildings as War Memorials 
JESSIE E. HENDERSON 








In a competition for the design of the pro- 
posed memorial building for Plymouth, 
these plans were accepted. 
plan for that portion of the building which 

immediately shows an | 
auditorium to seat more than fifteen bun- 
dred people, with a stage which can be 
used either for lectures, concerts, etc., or 
with slight changes, for dramatic produc- 
tions; and a large rotunda which will be 
used as a memorial hall or trophy room. 








Tracy and Swartwout, 
Architects. First-floor 
plan of building shown in 
lower right-hand corner. 








The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memorial Coliseum at Evansville, 
Ind., was built in honor of the soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
and Spanish American Wars, and afterward turned over as 
a memorial and community building. It contains a large 
auditorium with a total seating capacity of nearly five thousand, 
and in addition has a large number of rooms for public use. 
T here area patriotic room, a branch of the public library, rooms 


for the use of various societies and for the use of soldiers and 


sailors and their allied organizations. The total cost of the 
building was approximately $265,000. As the illustration 
shows, proper attention was given to the architectural features. 
Not only were the utility needs met, but they were artistically 
treated, with the result that the city now bas a memorial fitting 
the purpose for which it was dedicated, and of which the city 
may well be proud. The building was designed and supervised 
by Clifford Shopbell & Company, Architects, Evansville, Ind. 


The two wings of the George Washington Memorial Building 
wall be used as Memorial Corridors, one dedicated to the men 
of ’76, the other to the men of ’17. 
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The Owen Magnetic is almost invariably driven by the owner, 
who usually also owns several other fine cars. It is chosenasa 
personal car by the man or woman who likes to drive because no 
other car affords a thousand speeds and unlimited power controlled 


from the steering wheel by a finger touch. 





OWEN MAGNETIC 


Offered in six distinctive 


MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, 




















At the wheel of an Owen Magnetic you slip through traffic con- 


gestion as you cannot with a manually gear-shifted car. On the 
open road you enjoy the supreme pleasure of motion—of effortless 
speed and equally effortless driving. So great is riding ease of the 
Owen Magnetic that touring never tires. 


] 
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BROADWAY AT 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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of a garden will come true if you start right now making plans. 
First you should let us send with our compliments our new booklet 


‘“A Feast of Flowers’’ 


This tells about many plants that excel even the fantasies of your dreams. 
Then consider that our entire organization is at your disposal. 
We are anxious to be useful whether we sell you plants or not. 


Hicks Narseries 
Westbury, L. I., New York 































Pot-grown rose bushes, on 
own roots, for everyone 
anywhere. Plant any time. 
Old favorites and new and 
rare sorts, the cream of 
the world's 
productions. 
“Dingree Roses” 
known as the best 
for 68 years. Safe 

delivery guaranteed any- 
where in U:S. Write for a copy of 


Our “New Guide to Rose Culture” 
for 1920. It’s FREE. 


Illustrates wonderful ‘“‘Dingee Roses” in 
natural colors. It’s more than a catalog— 
it's the lifetime experience of the Oldest 
and Leading Rose Growers in America. A 


STANDARD 
of the WORLD 











eee: * i ws practical work on rose and flower Coe 
IRON FENCE AND ENT ee” ie ? 
GATES OF ALL DESIGNS AND wie tiee, al I 
FOR ALL PURPOSES, pear 
WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH grow them. 
THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED. Sern pe 


70 Greenhouses 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
* The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders ~ : f oe & 
660 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. Box 274 


** Sales and Construction representatives in Principal Cities "’ \ | 
Grove, 
WRITE FOR BOOK OF DESIGNS i snes fa 


CKS 2 | Water Lilies 




















































e 
for 1920 Grow in Tubs 
WRITE TODAY 
A WORTH WHILE BOOK . SEE . 
For vegetable growers and all lovers of flowers. Lists the Po eet fay sig pi —— peo 


old stand-bys; tells of many new var.eties. Valuable instruc- 


tions on planting and care. Get the benefit of the experience the idea never occurred to you before. A little water 


of the oldest catalog seed house and largest growers of Asters and lots of sunlight, and you'll have a fine watc> garden. 
in America. For 7! years the leading authority on vegetable, Of course I handle lilies for large places, too. 
flower and farm seeds, plants, bulbs, and fruits. 12 green- My Booklet on aquatic plants will be of great assist- 


houses. 500 acres . . . 
" “ : ance to vou, as it gives cultural pointers and a full list 
4 Vick Quality Seeds Grow the Best Crops the Earth Produces of varieties. You can get a copy free if you write now; 
This book, the best we have issued, is absolute- delay may find the edition exhausted 
ly free. Send for your copy today before you y may © eprcenie 


Jorget. A postcard is sufficient. 
FY(| |) JAMES VICK’S SONS, 9 Stone St WILLIAM TRICKER, 
on Woehester, N.Y. The Flower City Box H, Arlington. New Jersey 
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Garden and Orchard 


(Continued from page 118) 


horizontal cross pieces. The columns should 
be eight feet apart in each direction and eight 
feet high, and they should be open to view, 
with no horizontal side pieces connecting 
them. The roses should be trained to long 
stems that go up beside the columns and 
branch out on the framework above to give a 
profuse bloom. 

The success of the pergola depends very 
largely upon the varieties of roses planted 
beneath it. These must, of course, be climb- 
ers that will grow rather rapidly so that they 
may quickly reach the top, and preferably 
they should bear beautiful flowers over a long 
season of bloom. Not all the climbing roses 
offered by the nurseries have these character- 
istics, but the number of desirable varieties is 
increasing from year to year, and we may hope 
soon to have varieties in all colors that will 
blossom from June until September. 

The climbing variety of Cecile Brunner is 
one of the best of the small-flowered pergola 
roses. The pinkish blossoms are produced in 
clusters during a long season, probably more 
continuously than Dorothy Perkins, Hiawatha 
or the White Dorothy, which have similar 
trusses of small flowers, varying of course in 
color. The new Hugonis rose with its beauti- 
ful single yellow flowers will doubtless prove 
a favorite for pergolas, especially because of its 
hardiness and its long period of blossoming. 
The rose Dr. Van Fleet has proved one of the 
most beautiful and hardy of climbers, having 
large flowers of flesh-pink color which appear 
profusely in June and to a less extent during 
the rest of the season. There are several 
other good pergola roses for warmer climates 
than our northern states, where they can be 
grown only when given heavy protection in 
winter. The most important of these are 
Ards Rover, Christine Wright, Climbing 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria and Climbing 
Richmond. 

The garden arbor is a more variable unit 
than the pergola. It differs from the latter 
in that there are horizontal slats connecting 
the upright posts, and these slats serve to 
hold the vines that grow up to form a mass of 
greenery. Usually these arbors are covered 
above and the vines continue on their upward 
course until they form a protection that may 
almost be thatch-like in its effect. There 
may be arbors, however, without this upper 
roof, leaving the interior open to the sunshine. 
To serve its purpose best the arbor should 
have seats along the sides or else a central 
table and appropriate chairs. Most com- 
monly the upper part of the arbor is rounded 
off giving an entirely different effect from that 
of the square-topped pergola. 

The kind of garden retreats commonly 
called crow’s-nests and tree-houses are among 
the most alluring and picturesque of all types 
of garden architecture. The possibility of 
having them depends chiefly upon one’s for- 
tune in finding a fine old tree upon the home 
grounds which may serve as a basis for the 
structure. Such a tree should have low wide- 
spreading branches as a secure basis for the 
retreat. Here, if anywhere, a rustic construc- 
tion is called for and the sides should be wholly 
hidden by a covering of bark that resembles in 
some degree at least the bark of the tree that 
is graciously serving as the host. The size 
and the complexity of the structure will 
depend very largely upon the way the tree 
branches out. As a (Continued on page 146) 
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“Since we made our discovery about Oak Floors and laid 
them in seven rooms the whole neighborhood has gone 
what you might call wild about them. 


7” “Tl venture to say nearly every one of my friends will be 
laying OAK FLOORS within three months (except those | 
who have new houses, and of course THEY have OAK | 


FLOORS already). | 


“Our discovery was not that OAK FLOORS are handsome, | 
stylish, lustrous, and easily dusted—everybody knows that. 
Our discovery was that you can lay OAK FLOORS right | 
over your old floors and that, labor and all, THEY DON’T | 
COST AS MUCH AS FIRST CLASS CARPET.” | 


OM This is just the beginning of the story of OAK FLOORS. 
Orvis oF ma The rest is in the Oak Flooring Book, which is free. 


























FMA SEND FOR THE HANDSOME OAK FLOORING BOOK 
LY Ss" which tells all about the floor that makes new homes of old ones; the 
why, where, when and how of modern OAK FLOORS. Write today. 
THE MARK OF QUALITY 
ee OAK FLOORING MERS.’ ASSOCIATION 


1006 ASHLAND BLOCK: CHICAGO: 
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WALL PAPERS 
ful homes of today | 
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t 

ql 4 are planned as a 
“ky /! whole and the love- |// 

liest papers, regard- Wy 


less of cost, are 
always specified. 


Thibaut Wall Pa- 
pers represent the 
best in modern de- 
sign—they set the 
style of the nation. 
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Send for our 
“Home __ Service 
Chart” and let our 
Interior Decorator 
submit samples 
suitable for every 
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To the decorator who wishes to handle 
the best and most up-to-date line of 
artistic wall papers, we have a most 
attractive proposition to offer. 


















(INCORPORATED) 


Wall Paper Specialists 
Madison Ave. at 32nd St., New York 
The Largest Wall Paper House in the World 


BRONX WASHINGTON HEIGHTS 
485 Willis Ave. (New York City) 3621 Broadway. 
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BROOKLYN 
Flatbush & DeKalb Aves. 
NEWARK 
141 Halsey St. 


BOSTON 
96-98 Federal St. 
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The House Beautiful Small Brick 
House 
(Continued from page 90) 


here, for instance, doorway, porch, and win- 
dows should be nearly white to set off the 
darker wall—and least between all the larger 
parts of the house, as roof and walls, in this 
case. The white cedar shingles will weather 
to a value in good relation to the brick. On 
the other hand, color contrast, if desired, is 
not out of place as between roof and walls, 
and the slate roof of right color may serve, for 
certain people, to give legitimate additional 
interest to the house. If mere color is wanted, 
the front door itself, not the frame of the 
door, may be painted green. Vines and plant- 
ing are further natural and desirable aids in 
setting off the house. Blinds or shutters are 
out of place in the design. 

The house as a whole, while fixed in size, 
type and plan, nevertheless affords plenty of 
opportunity to any person to exercise taste 
and judgment, and by so doing to produce an 
individualized result—his own. 


Epitor’s Note.—To any of our readers who 
are contemplating building and who, wish to 
secure sketches and floor plans of this house in 
more convenient form we will gladly send our 
house plan folder. Complete working drawings 
and specifications are $50.00 and may be pur- 
chased from the Readers’ Service Department. 


Noteworthy Houses by Well- 
Known Architects—IV 
(Continued from page 80) 


mostly the finish is of plaster modeled or 
painted. The mantel in this room, as well as 
the one in the small sitting-roomy farther down 
the hall, is an antique; both possibly originals, 
ly “Cassone” fronts, brought, like the screen | 
between living-room and hall, from abroad. 
Concerning the bathrooms the architect 
has this to say: ‘‘ Though the baths are for the 
most part precisely similar to those in any 
other house, in that adjoining the owner’s | 
room, the architect has permitted himself, and 
has been graciously permitted by the owner, 
to indulge himself in a bit of fantasy that, 
after all, is not unreasonable. The room is 
domed, with an alabaster lamp hanging from ' 
its apex, and wainscoted with Tunisian tile; 
(this tile is also used in the little pool in the 
garden). However, though the effect may be 
roughly classed as somewhat Oriental, there’s 
no absence of the most extreme practicality.” 
And, further, of fixtures: “The lighting fix- 
tures throughout the house were designed by 
Mr. Howard E. Watkins and made by the 
Edward Schroeder Lamp Works. They are 
very different from the usual thing, the two 
hanging lanterns in the great hall being of 
pewter, touched with color and gold, with pieces 
of clear glass, also treated in the same fashion 
as the pewter, separating the actual lamps.” 
It is pleasant to call attention to the fact 
that a successful piece of work has here re- 
sulted, in part at least, from the co-operative 
idea. Not because the architect has in an) 
way resigned his mastership; but rather 
because he has had the insight to call out in his 
assistants as in his client their several abilities 
to help; and he has had the generosity tv 
acknowledge the help that has been given. 
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- Plan that new home of Hollow Tile. It will cost 
vf practically the same as well-built frame, and have 
many decided advantages, economies, and comforts 
> ‘ 7 ‘ - a a 2 
ss 4 not possible in any other kind of construction. 
n ene P J 
A Hollow Tile house is cooler in summer, is more 
economically heated in winter, and is always free 
from dampness because of the two or more dry air 
spaces in each unit of the wall. 
0 
0 The Most Economical Form of 
n ‘ Permanent Construction 
Our book, ‘Hollow Tile for the Home,” tells the 
s whole story and contains photographic illustrations 
and floor plans of Hollow Tile homes built in every 
part of the country. It will be invaluable to you in 
planning your home, and will be sent without cost or 
obligation if you mention The House Beautiful. 
Be sure that ir lumber or building ma- 
terial dealer furnishes “‘mMasTERTILE.” 
Hollow ‘Vile so trade-marked indicates 
material made in accordance with 
Assoc standards. It is 
your protection. Insist 
n getting it. 
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| ; THE HOLLOW BUILDING TILE ASSOCIATION 


REPRESENTING AMERICA’S LEADING MAN UFACTURERS 


this tegde mark MASJERI[ILE you shall know it 


CONWAY BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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A Discussion of the A. B. C.’s of 
Architecture—VI 
(Continued from page 87) 
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then but in insignificant particulars. An 
occasional one or two are on a corner, but 
maintain their eminence by holding themselves 
dear: a batch of them at hand are deeper than 
the average, but they are narrower also: over 
vonder the lots are goring on one side of a 
curved road, and the reverse of this on the 
other side. All the lots have been so marked 
off as to contain about the same number of 
square feet each. You can choose whether to 
pick one on the west or east side of a street, 
the north or south, and you can make sure 
how far from the lot line or sidewalk vour 
house must set, and about other restrictions 
also. You may find a choice of soils, one loca- 
tion being clay, another sand; and you can 
learn at what grade the sewer passes your lot 
and what the water pressure is and whether 
this will throw a stream over your house. 
These things are well in their place; but they 
are not enough. You look at the houses al- 
ready built and they seem very much alike, in 
spite of a pathetic attempt at difference in this 
and that detail of painting, porch, or finish. 
The people who live in them must have 
passed on these and other points before build- 
ing and it must have been their wish to build 


Put 
These 
Windows 
Ih 

Your 
New 
Home 








The Lunken Window is the ideal window. homes, as it is your wish to do: but are these 
All parts are made from the best material that houses homes, and will your house, if built, be 
can be procured. All parts of the window are like them? You shudder at the thought; but 
assembled at one time at the factory. Itreaches vou will give in to the influence and build a 
the new house as a complete unit. Every part common house and callgit home and know it is 
is matched and the weather-stripping, fasteners, not a home, unless you have fortified vourself 
pulleys, cords and weights are adjusted so that all with mind’s-eye pictures of the thing vou 
parts of window always work tog+ther perfectly. want. If you have an ideal and can keep it 


The pair of copper-cloth fly screens come as a part of before you, you will realize it in some degree. 


the unit-window. In bad weather the fly screens are It may be mutilated, it will be docked and 
ep pa - — — box-head in = _— distorted, but like Touchstone’s Audrey, it will 
part of the window frame. enever you wish to use iss ; ae oh: nee: 
the fly screens they are instantly available. be your own. It is astonishing how adaptable 
: : : ideas in houses are. They are as plastic as 
rs is the tl — a“ can be opened from top to dreams, and preserve themselves _ intact 
ae ee re through changing conditions, but they must be 
The upper and lower sash may be pushed up out of the present as a guiding influence. One must 
way into the box-head,or either or both of the sash may favor them, too, and one does this first and 
be locked part way up or down. Both upper and lower NE RS 
best in choice of site. 


windows may be cleaned from a standing position on 


the floor, inside the room. A site is not merely a place to put vour 


house on, foundation room only and enough 





THE 
Interesting literature on windows for you or Nia : s 
LUNKEN WINDOW your architect will be sent — request to spare, so that you can run around your 
house on vour own land. This is the subur- 
‘(411 That a Window The Lunken Window Company ban conception, projected by the real-estate 


agents and adopted bv home builders through 
lack of original impulse and the inability or 
unwillingness to formulate and develop an 
ideal. A lot should be thought of as a bit of 
land to be completely utilized for living pur- 
poses, and the house as only a part of these. 
— This means privacy in the first place, outside 
the house as well as inside. Someone said of 


Ought to Be’ 4028 Cherry Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


























“A valuable addition to every housewife'’s library.""— New York Sun suburbanites,-—“‘ They have so little privacy 
that they are ashamed to make fools of them- 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S HANDY- BOOK | selves in their own grounds;” and he thought 


this limited self-development and the enjov- 


1 P od | ATEN y x . °¢ , ° ° F 

By i CIA MILL ys | BAXTER ment ol life. You can achieve privac\ by 
sige . ‘ans of s = -dges, as the English do. 

It is packed with the treasure lore of genera- “A collection of wise hints and suggestions, the me ans of shrubs ind he dges, as the Fngl ‘ 
tions of accomplished housewives, and covers the following of which, whether by Just-beginning We live too much in our neighbor’s view, and 
. “ sek eeper a y = s , 2e > ‘ ° e B 

entire range of domestic knowledge. .. . These siner experience, will tend greatly ts promote this is good for neither our neighbors nor our- 
valuable suggestions are bound with fine simplicity health and comfort.’’—Living Age. | selves. A line of front porches along a street 


nd il rated with pictures incite ' een , ra . . eae . si 
. yee Justi d wi eee that ee caer" aaa “Treated in a modern, scientific manner, old home makes for uniformity of citizenship, and this 
to artistic house furnishing in themselves. problems which perplexed our grandmothers are - 


—Milwaukee Free Press. made simple in this book.’”’-—Boston Globe. is unprogressive. But you must have your 


house so placed that all your land can be lived 
on as if it were out-of-door rooms: and then 





| We offer this book and a year’s subscrip- $3 75 
| tion to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for ° 


kind of walls. Every lot will not allow o' a 
house being so placed, but you can choos. « 
lot that will, and this is a principle in choice oi 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 41 Mt. Vernon Street, BOSTON 
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; ; See 

| your planting will serve as a less restrictive 
| 
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‘ “Hot”—a Half Truth’ . 
ie on Many a Faucet 


lild 
ese 
be 



































On thousands of faucets, a question-mark 


a ; instead of the word ‘‘HOT’”’ would be nearer 

| M the truth. Yet it’s the easiest thing imaginable 

elf to have a real Hot-Water Service. 

ou 

it The Ruud Automatic Gas Water Heater 

* solves the problem for a lifetime. 

n 

‘ll With a Ruud you can get piping hot water 

' instantly, any time, 24 hours a day, by 

ct simply turning on any hot-water faucet in 

i the house. 

IS 

id 

™ AUTOMATIC GAS 
a WATER HEATER 
mi **Hot Water A!l Over the House’”’ 
te 

h Ruud Water Heaters have been tested for 

over 25 years—there are 150,000 of them in use. 

if You can get a Ruud to fit your home no matter 

. how small or large your house may be. 

e Go to any gas office, gas appliance store, or 


. plumber and learn about the Ruud, the Water 
Heater that lasts a lifetime. 


Best of all, write us for our interesting book 
y describing Ruud Hot-Water Service. Write to 





Ruud Manufacturing Co. of Canada: 371 Adelaide St. W., Toronto 


1 

! RUUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY Lair 
; Dept. G, Pittsburgh, Pa. basement or wherever 
/ convenient. Answers the 
P Makers of Standardized Gas Water Heaters posi pes 5 saris 
faucet in the house 
} 
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The 
Shingles and 
Timbering 


of this beautiful Old- 
English residence are 
colored and preserved 
with 


525 Market St., San Francisco 








Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


The shingles are warmer than English tiles, and the coloring is much softer and 
richer, owing to the texture of the wood and the deep velvety tints of the stains. 
The stained timbers, in old smoky browns and dark grays that bring out the 
grain, harmonize perfectly and weather out beautifully. 
artistic, inexpensive, lasting, and the creosote preserves the wood. 
You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. Send for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, 129 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Upjohn & Conable, Architects 
N ror 


Cabot’s stains are 


24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 
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The Shower Bath Without a Splash! 


(Eliminates the Unsanitary Curtain) 


A clean tub and a dry bathroom floor follow the use 
of a KENNEY SHOWER. It is a sturdy, all brass, 
heavily nickeled, portable fixture. Fits any tub. Any- 
one can attach it. 

Over a million men, women and children use the 
KENNEY SHOWER daily because it doesn’t wet the 
hair or splash the floor. he needle-like streams 
to the body stimulate circulation without the shock- 


ing effect. You always bathe in clean, running water. 

Now in the late winter you can ward off colds by 
its daily use. Doctors and physical culture instructors 
praise this shower. 

Your plumber or housefurnishing dealer will supply 
you. If he cannot, write us, and we will see that 
your order is promptly filled. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. 


Kenney Shower 


Present prices: The Niagara 
Model—shown above—is 


complete. DeLuxe 
$10.00 Models for perma- # 
“== nent installation, 
andother portables, shown in our 
remarkable booklet :—‘‘Fun and 
Health in Running Water’’—sent 
FREE on request. 





|Z 






No Splash! 
+— Here’s Why 


The streams meet as the water 
strikes your body on a slanting 
angle downward. The water hugs 
the body and runs down into the 
tub witveus a splash, eliminat- 
ing all need of the unsanitary, 
unsightly curtain. 


THE CURTAINLESS SHOWER CO. Dept. H-B-2 507 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


WESTERN OFFICE: 5 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 





FACTORY: WATERVILLE, CONN. 





—— 





The Firelight Fairy Book 


Beautifully illustrated in color by Maurice E. Day. 


41 Mount Vernon Street 





A New Fairy Book Is Always a Delight 


A book of brand-new stories, full fof adventure and fun, with all the quaint charm of the old-fashioned fairy jbook. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, 


By Henry B. Beston 


$3.00 postpaid 


INC. 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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sites. The service of a house, including all 
entrances, should be confined to a quarter of 
the perimeter of the house. This is to say, 
that three-quarters of your house should look 
out on ground that is not occupied with ash 
barrels or entrance walks; and it follows that 
this part of your grounds should be developed 
by means of gardens, lawns, etc., and be of as 
great an extent as possible. 

It has been said that everyone has within 
him at least one story, poem, drama, and that 
he goes through life desiring vaguely an expres- 
sion of this in the form of literary art. In 
other words he feels the need of manifesting 
himself in an appropriate manner. This de- 
sire is not confined to story or drama, but 
exists with regard to all particulars of life, and 
it is especially true about our houses. It is 
more true of women than of men, and it is 
true of women in proportion as they find the 
best part of their lives in their own home. 
They go about with a nebulus or incomplete 
image of this ideal home before them and hope 
always for its materialization in fact. This 
hope, luckily, persists, and the effort to realize 
it persists, whether among the rich or the 
poor; and to take away this hope would be, 
indeed, for many women, to take away the 
desire for life itself. It is as if with them the 
possible home they see in their mind’s eye 
needs only to be realized in order to attract all 
the illusive elements of happiness and_ bind 
them together into a permanent unity. 


The Importance of Your House 
Plumbing 
(Continued from page 107) 

furnish a schedule giving the numbers of the 
valves, their location, and what each controls. 
It is usually safe to use galvanized iron for 
cold water; if it is used it should be genuine 
wrought galvanized iron; and it is well to have 
it a size larger than brass pipe for the same 
purpose. In using either brass or galvanized 
iron the action of the local water on the pipe 
should be looked into, and the choice balanced 
upon the results of the investigation and the 
cost. All hot-water pipes should be iron size 
brass; never use brass tubing unless the cost 
of iron size brass pipe is prohibitive, and be 
certain that the water pressure is not more 
than the tubing will stand. 

There are many different ways of heating 
water. The hot-water storage tank, or boiler, 
as it is commonly cailed, may be connected 
with a coil in the kitchen range, or with a 
separate heater for the purpose usually placed 
in the basement. Sometimes an auxiliary coil 
is put in the firepot of the furnace or heater to 
help carry the load in winter. Gas heaters are 
often used to help out some other means of 
heating, such as stove coil or furnace coil, 
and gas alone is frequently used. What 1s 
known as an instantaneous gas heater requires 
no storage tank, as the act of turning on a hot- 
water faucet automatically turns on the gas, 
which instantly heats the water drawn as long 
as the faucet remains open. Gas heaters with 
thermostat control have much merit, since 
they keep the water in the storage tank at a 
given temperature, starting up when the water 
drops below the given temperature and shut- 
ting off when raised back to it. Electric water 
heaters are clean, convenient and efficient, and 
should receive consideration in making your 
choice. There is a best method of heating the 


water for every job, and an expert should 
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CHAMBERLIN 


Two Out of Three Who Buy 
Weather Strips Buy Chamberlin 


Only a very great superiority can account for this preference 
for Chamberlin. It is the surest proof you could have, before 
using them, that Chamberlin Strips are good and that the 
Chamberlin Company can be relied upon fully. 


Chamberlin Strips make windows, doors, transoms, weather- 
tight. Draughts, dampness, dust, even noises, are effectually 
excluded. 


Their simplicity of design makes Chamberlin weather strips 
trouble-proof; their durability is so great that they outlast the 
building. We guarantee them unlimitedly. 


Chamberlin expert mechanics also attend personally to installing the 
weather strips, a task which Chamberlin is unwilling to leave to un- 
trained mechanics. 


In the quality of its weather strips and in the service it renders, you 
find the reasons why Chamberlin is the largest manufacturer of weather 
strips in the world—the reasons why you should insist that your house 
be equipped with Chamberlin weather strips, the standard for 26 
years. 


We will be glad to send you the Chamberlin 
weather strip booklet. Write for copy today 











Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co. 
201 Dinan Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


French doors can be securely 
weatherproofed with Chamberlin 
Metal Weather Strips 


From the Home of Mrs. Henry D. Barnard 
Detroit, Mich. 


William F. Goodrich, Architect, Detroit, Mich. 
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Pitcairn FINISHING SPAR 


How dong does the brush-fresh elegance 
of a varnish finish endure. 

Thatiswhat discloses truevarnish quality. 
It is the enduring elegance of Pitcairn 
architectural varnishes that purity of 
materials and the experience in varnish manufacture 
are disclosed in enduring value to the user. 

Use Pitcairn Finishing Spar for your interiors and 
you will be glad of it. 


PITCAIRN VARNISH COMPANY 


Export Department MILWAUKEE, NEWARK, SAN FRANCISCO, 
Woolworth Building, New York City LOS ANGELES AND SEATTLE 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


Distributing Stocks in All Leading Cities of the United States 
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Readers of The House Beautiful will welcome this charming book by one of the magazine’s most 
popular contributors 


COLLECTOR’S LUCK 


By ALICE van LEER CARRICK 


A book full of charm for the layman, full of value for collectors of the antique 
Profusely illustrated, beautifully bound, $2.50 postpaid 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Atlantic Monthly Press, Inc. 
41 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $ <p UNE so copies of COLLECTOR’S LUCK. 
Name......... ee nice ante Se EE OO es REPRE Pe COPE eh fish Nee Ree 
Sy, nee I co 00s a oa ee ee 
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determine which method is best adapted to 
the need. 

Hot-water storage tanks (boilers) are of 
two kinds—‘“pressure” and “cistern.” A 
pressure boiler is designed to be supplied with 
cold water direct from the main cold-water 
supply under street pressure, while a cistern 
boiler is designed to be supplied from a tank 
usually placed in the attic. Boilers are made 
of copper and galvanized iron,—copper should 
be used where laundry work is to be done, and 
care should be taken in either case that the 
boiler be of good make, thoroughly tested and 
guaranteed. All hot-water boilers should be 
carefully protected against collapsing and 
exploding. If the water is drawn out of a 
boiler, as might happen if suction instead of 
pressure occurred in the street main, or if the 
water supply is shut off and the draw-off cock 
at the bottom of the boiler should be opened, 
accidentally or through ignorance, the boiler 
would collapse, unless some method of admit- 
ting air to the top of the boiler is provided. 
Protection is given against collapse by the use 
of a vacuum valve placed near the boiler on 
the cold- or hot-water supply. To protect 
against explosion every boiler should be 
equipped with a relief valve placed near the 
boiler on the hot-water supply. Be sure there 
is no valve of any kind between either the 
vacuum valve or the relief valve and the boiler 
and be sure the valves and the lines from them to 
the boiler are thoroughly protected from frost. 

Local water boards sometimes require a 
check valve installed on the cold-water supply 
to the boiler to prevent hot water backing 
back through the meter should the pressure in 
the boiler become greater than the street pres- 
sure, and the relief valve for any reason not 
work. This is not good practise and should 
not be required; the best of relief valves are 
likely through long inaction to refuse to work 
when needed and a bad explosion may be pre- 
vented if the pressure may find relief back 
through the meter into the street main. The 
check valve is in some places required because 
reversing the action of the meter and allowing 
hot water to pass through it is supposed to 
injure it, but the owners had better pay for 
several meters than add anything to the 
chances of an explosion. The old-fashioned 
weighted type relief valve, set so the jar from 
shutting a hot-water faucet will cause it to 
drip, is, perhaps, the safest protection, but 
the owners must see to it that the weight is 
not changed after once being set properly. 
Such a relief valve may be put in the basement 
or may be piped to drip where it will do no 
harm. A little understanding of the plumbing 
system on the part of the owner and an occa- 
sional examination to see that the relief valve 
is working will for the most part avoid all 
trouble. 

Fixtures: bowls, tubs, water closets, kitchen 
and china closet sinks, laundry trays, etc., are 
made in great variety and range of cost. 
Plumbing fixtures are somewhat akin to furni- 
ture: one has to live with them and they 
should, in design and quality, represent the 
best the owner can afford. A well-appointed 
bathroom does much to start the day right. 
Fixtures that look well and work properly con- 
tribute to one’s general happiness and pride 
in the things one possesses. To know them 
one must see them either in print or in person. 
To get the best fixtures for your particular 
needs you should have advice from someone 
who is familiar with the goods; but your own 
time spent in looking up what there is to be 
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HAD a living room like this in mind long before we started to build,’”’ said the 


hostess, smiling reminiscently. ‘‘I always wanted white enameled woodwork 
because I knew it would be so cheery and restful. It makes such a charming 
contrast with the dark walls and polished floors. It was not until the house was well under 
way, however, that we found we could afford it.” 
“How did that happen?” asked the visitor. 
“Well, you see at first we figured on using expensive hardwood for our interior woodwork. The 
cost was much more than we could stand. When we talked matters over with our architect 
and contractor, they both suggested that we use North Carolina Pine. They told us that it 
was the equal of most high priced woods when stained and polished, and in addition took 
enamels with no discoloration whatever. You can see for yourself that they knew what they 
were talking about.” 

Many helpful suggestions are contained in our Home Builder's Book— putures 


and floor plans of modern houses; panels showing in true color the wide variety 
of finish to which this wood lends itself, etc. A postal will bring it to you. 


North Carolina Pine Association 
Bank of Commerce Building Norfolk, Virginia 


North Carolina Pine 


Beautiful and Economical— Easily Worked—Takes All Paints, Stains and Enamels 
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Glistening Teeth 


Are Seen Everywhere Now—This is Why 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


Look about you and you’ll see that 
countless teeth look whiter nowadays. 
It is evident on every hand that a new 
method of teeth cleaning has come 
into vogue. 

All over America leading dentists 
are advising it. And millions of 
people have proved it at home, by 
using a 10-Day Tube. 

That new method is Pepsodent, 
and this is what it does. 


It Combats Film 


There forms on teeth a viscous film. 
You can feel it with your tongue. 

It is the teeth’s great enemy —the 
cause of most tooth troubles. Yet 
brushing in the old ways left much of 
it intact. No tooth paste could dis- 
solve it. So millions of teeth, despite 
the brushing, discolored and decayed. 

The film is clinging. It enters 
crevices and hardens. The periodic 
cleaning in the dentist’s chair is to 


remove it. But between times it may 
do a ceaseless damage. 


Film Ruins Teeth 


That film is what discolors—-not 
the teeth. It is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 

Dental science has for years sought 
a way to fight film. Now that way is 
found. Able authorities have proved 
this beyond question. The use has 
spread, through dentists and through 
home tests, until millions of teeth are 
now benefited by it. 

The method is embodied in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. And every- 
one who writes us is supplied with a 
10-Day Tube. 


Watch the Quick Results 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is al- 
buminous matter. The object of Pep- 
sodent is to dissolve it, then to con- 
stantly combat it. 

A new discovery has made pepsin 
possible. Pepsin must be activated, 
and the usual agent is an acid harm- 
ful to the teeth. But now a harmless 
activating method has been found. 
Now active pepsin can be constantly 
applied. 


Se ee ee ee 
& 323 H 
b 

: 10-Day Tube Free 
| 

i THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, ‘ 
Dept. 61, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. § 
i Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to : 
H ' 
Dia eas Aa panniers i 
7 i 
7 ft 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how the teeth whiten 
as the fixed film disappears. 


Do this for your sake and your 
family’s sake. There are few things 
more important. The damage which 
film does to teeth is life-long in effect. 


Cut out the coupon now. 





Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific film combatant, now ad- 
vised by leading dentists everywhere and 
supplied by druggists in large tubes. 
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had will not be wasted. Improvements are 
being made all the time; ma:utacturers are 
continually bringing out new ideas, and the 
person who advises the same old things vear 
after year because he has not followed the 
newer things is not the person whose advice 
you want. 

The reason why so many people put up with 
what they do not want, not only in plumbing, 
but in many other things to do with a house, 
is not so much because the desired things are 
not to be had as that the people do not know 
where to look for them and regard it of too 
little importance to find out. 


SiliciAimeicil nish Wiiabiins Whi 


(Continued from page 84) 


Both Second and Third Period doors were 
pegged, that is, the stiles and rails were mor- 
tised and tenoned and fastened together with 
wooden pegs. 

When public taste deteriorated and finally 
succumbed to the undermining influence of 
ignorant architectural effort, the doors suffered 
too. The carpenter forgot his earlier tradi- 
tions and fell to work to create new monu- 
ments to his own inspired tastes. Later on 
the so-called stock doors made by the thousand 
were offered by mill and factory for domestic use. 

The comparative cheapness of these doors 
and the ease with which they could be secured 
made for them a ready market, and the day 
of the hand-made pegged door was gone. 
While these doors have been a great help 
because of their low cost, it is a great pity that 
this method of wholesale manufacture was not 
combined with good taste. It is onlv neces- 
sary to compare these doors with their odd 
panels and eccentric moldings with the quiet, 
dignified and altogether admirable ones of 
the Colonial towns to see how far wrong they 
were. It is, after all, simply a question of 
good taste. The Colonial doors represented 
the final result of decades of sincere study and 
careful workmanship, and the factory-made 
doors represented a bad quarter of an hour of 
some foreman who was doing the best he could. 

In the last few vears, however, the demand 
for well-designed and well-built doors has 
been so insistent that it is now possible to 
select a door carried in stock by the mill men 
which reproduces in detail and proportions 
the old Colonial designs. 


Roofs——Picturesque and Practical 
(Continued from page 04) 


cement. At first these were made with a thin 
edge and an even color, which made an unin- 
teresting roof, but the new ones with thickened 
edges and varied color give a better result. 

Some of the most picturesque old roofs are 
of tHe. They have texture, color and _per- 
manency, but the old ones are sadly inclined 
to leak, and so are some modern ones, though 
the modern ones are usually of a shape that 
interlocks better than the old. It is a good 
plan to lay them over waterproof paper. 
Tile roofs are on most places more expensive 
than slate, and have no special advantages 
over them except that their more varied sur- 
face gives texture and thickness. They may 
be had in good shades, also in garish greens 
and reds. Even the ones that seem most 
garish on a street, however, may be effective 
elsewhere. A red tile roof gleaming from a 
wooded height is as romantic as the horn of 
the hunter heard from the hill. 
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Garden 
Number 


Glimpses of the Grounds of the William 
H. Murphy Estate... . William Pitkin, Jr. 


We Did It With Flowers 
Anna Steese Richardson 


Planting the Small Place... .. .N. H. Ellsworth 
Garden Treasure. .... . Richard Bowland Kimball 
The Charm of a Gateway. . Amy L. Barrington 


What Is New Among Flowers 
E. I. Farrington 


Wild Flowers in the Home and Garden 
Helen B. Camp 





UNDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT 





March 
1920 


Baby—The Tame Hummingbird 
Cordelia J. Stanwood 


Garden Stairways. ........ . Charles Alma Byers 


Tulips in a Garden of Delight 
Mary L. Clarke 


The Grandmother's Garden. .. .. . Lilian Miner 


Garden Sculpture. ............. . Virginia Robie 


Strolling Through the Grounds of the 


William Astor Estate, Bucks, England 
John R. Howe 


Notes from a Garden Book 
Florence Taft Eaton 


AS THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


w--------------------- -SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS ONLY----------------------- 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $1,00* for a five months’ trial subscription, 
_ OR 
Enclosed find $3.00** for a fifteen months’ subscription to 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL to be sent to 


Stree! 


State 
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Introducing an Ornamental Note 
in the Stucco House 
(Continued from page 91) 





effects white sand and white cement should 
be used. 

The casting system is only adapted to raised 
ornamental work. Simple decorative plaques 
ornamenting the windows may be cast from 
plaster or glue molds and then inserted into the 
wet stucco. Elaborately ornamented frames 
can be reproduced by this system and surfaced 
to rival many elegant examples of cut stone. 
All this work must be properly reinforced and 
fastened to the stucco wall. 

It is quite important that the surface skin 
of this cast work is removed so that the usual 
ugly effect of concrete molded work does not 


66 8 = 99 : Ae) | appear. This can be done by scrubbing with 
No Jimmies Needed . | brush and water and, perhaps, a little muriatic 
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“The Cabinet-Wood Superlative’’ 
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acid, when first removed from the molds, or 
- , , : the surface may be cut with a stone-cutter’s 

In “ alnut furniture, no matter how old or how | ca tool such as a pointer or chisel. The object of 
new, the drawers slide smoothly and the doors & both of these methods of treating the surface is 
open and close without j jamming. If the work- to show the natural beauty of the aggregate 
manship is good, give the cabinet-maker the r from which the concrete is made, and for this 
credit. He in turn gives Walnut most of the \ reason the kind of materials used in the making 
credit—because often he has done just as careful rece gn ie «reagan ead ase d 
ki th i di thie ks b bl ry as well as durability. When it is possible 
WOrk In other woods an oe to use sand molds, the treatment of the surface 
perhaps, because the moving parts ‘‘stuck.”” So is reduced to a minimum, for only a slight 
helikes Walnut. (‘It gives his skillareal chanst.’’) dusting action will produce a pleasant effect. 


ce Where intricate undercut ornament is to be 
The supreme beauty of Walnut, in addition to the cast, the usual plaster of Paris mold is not 
above qualities (and plus its ‘‘workability’’ and its satisfactory. A flexible type, like a glue or a 
‘‘carvability’’), accounts for the world-old su- plastic sulphur mold, is required. 
premacy te ee as » cnliiestmeedcasshidee Muchskill and ingenuity are required tomold 
‘ : ornamental concrete of this character. Not 
price permits its use in every grade of furniture only must the raised design be clean cut, but 
that the careful buyer is likely to ever consider. the surface must be treated artistically and 
the parts well reinforced and fastened to the 


It will help you in your furniture buying to snow stucco so that the action of the climate will 
not break them. 


all about American Walnut. (The furniture man . ; 

will respect your discrimination. He knows the | bye = these neh pense * Pete 06 
i : ‘ venue of the designer, nearly any type o 

facts—and is glad that you do.) window can be produced. The mosaic im- 
press system permits of the introduction of 
many colors. The sgraffito process gives an 
excellent opportunity for flat treatment in one 
: or more colors. The casting process permits 
AMERICAN WALNUT \IANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION the use of all kinds of eal wa eee 
For inspiration in design of ornamental 
framed windows we naturally turn to the 
Italian and Spanish examples, since they show 
a developed taste for stucco work superior to 
all others. Climatic conditions have permit- 
ted them to advance in this line, since stucco 
was not disintegrated by the weather in these 
countries. We have many excellent examples 
of Spanish work in America of Spanish Colonial 
origin. Even though in most of these build- 
ings the ornamental door and window frames 
are carved in stone, and the surrounding wall 
; : is one of stucco, similar designs may be pro- 
ae Riocvira ic. Picker Houses 104 duced in concrete for the modern American 
diameter, Price $5. ents, Bide, vive “deed stucco house. It must be observed that the 
great and underlying secret of the success 
Ss pring Will Bring in Bid. of these Spanish and Italian designs lies in the 
remarkable contrast which the rich details of 
ornament have with the smooth surface of the 
stucco wall, and the beautiful play of shadows 

which they cast over this white surface. 


i 
Seer ites. 


— 
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Don’t fail to WRITE NOW for the WALNUT BOOK— 
edition de luxe—which will come by return mail with our com- 
pliments—and our confidence in your appreciation of its value. 


eee — — ee 
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Room 1014, 616 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 








A Dodson House Will Attract 1s keep them— But 
IMPOR TANT—Erect Them Now so they may weather. 


Wittaie they are scientifically built to overcome the ing of Dodson Bird Houses—ac important as planting 
A... peculiar features to which the birds object, trees and shrubs. The trees and shrubs will thrive 

i ce of newness sometimes intimidates the when protected by our native songbirds. They 
fittle’s ® abhor fresh paint. @re invaluable for 





now they will weather, blending into the foli- Send their beauty and eon lend a finishing touch to Na- on Epitor’s Note. -In the December issue of 
, and inviting immediate habitati ¢ture’s bru sent on equest, illustrat. ent . . 
(eS [ine erie oes nee eight 32 The House Beautiful, photographs of the Home 
ag me iin in Waban, Massachusetts, 

eph Dodson ~*,fmn nen llinois 24"." of Mr. John A. Moir in Wa 
event nce Kankakee iinols Price were shown. It should have been added that the 


Dodson Sparrow Trap guaranteed to rid your community of these quarrelsome pests. Price $7.00. $19. 
: photographs were taken when the house was 
owned hy Mr. and Mrs. Le Rov Phillips. 
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Engl sh Sconce 
Antique Brass 





| Rolled Cathedral Panels 
\] Ebony and Gold 
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partment. 


311 WAsHINGTON Sr. 
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BIGELOW, KENNARD & CO. 


We offer you the services of a completely 


equipped and well-organized lighting de- 





Enamel and 
Gilt Cut Globe 





Four Lights 
English Silver 


Six Lights 
Ebony and Silver 
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Boston, MAss. 








Antique Copper 
. Rolled Cathedral Glass 






































Attract Birds 
to Your Home Grounds 


Bestwes being an everlasting joy to yourself and your 

children, birds will increase the life and health of the 
trees and shrubs on your grounds and help to purify the air 
you breathe—by feeding upon insects which Nature placed in 
the trees and air for the preservation of bird life. 

REIBER BIRD HOMES will attract migratory birds to 
your grounds and keep them there—healthy, happy and 
contented. They are not bird traps, but scientifically con- 
structed, well-designed, comfortable HOMES in which birds 
may live and raise their young as Nature intended they 
should. REIBER BIRD HOMES are built by a patented 
process which cannot be followed by other bird house makers 
without infringement. 

Transform your home grounds into a Bird Sanctuary this 
Spring. 

Private Estates, Parks, Cemeteries and other garden spots 
will be surveyed by our experts upon request and recommen- 
dations made for bird home installations and shrub plantings. 


WRITE Department B, Reiber Bird Reserve, 
for complete, illustrated Catalogue of Reiber Bird 
Homes, Shelters, Nesting Supply Stations, Feed- 
ing Stations, Foods, etc. 
REIBER BIRD RESERVE 
WEST WEBSTER, N. Y. 
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EPRODUCTION Italian Gothic stand, dark oak and 


— ench — down —a polyclvedie<. cc... $70.00 


Wrought iron table . . $22.50 Pate cede 


Wrought irom table lamp in knob... ... 
polychrome $22.00 Sang de Boeuf ash tray . $15.00 
Hand decorated parchment Ming period Chinese painting 

$20.00 i aa $75.00 


shade. . l on silk 


Vincent Collins Incorporated 
749 FIFTA Aoence = new YoTk City 














Give Your Door a 


Yale Door Closer 


DOOR not equipped with a 
Yale Door Closer is un- 
wieldly, destructive, bothersome. 
It either crashes shut with a 
nerve-racking, plaster-shaking, 
splintering slam, or stays open, 
allowing chilly dust-and-germ- 
laden drafts to sweep in. 
A Yale Door Closer completes 
the door—closes it 
every time it is opened, 





Yale 
Builders’ & Yale 
Hardware. * Padlock 


HOUSE 


THE 





—and it will close as 
** Soft as Cotton ’’ 


silently, easily. It saves nerves, 
conserves heat and preserves the 
door itself. 

Your hardware dealer will sell 
you the Yale Reversible Door 
Closer for main entrance, closet, 
library, kitchen, bath and screen 
doors. You can instal them your- 
self, without knowledge of their 
internal mechanism. 


When in New York or Chicago visit our Exhibit Rooms. 
You will be cordially welcomed. 


xs »\ Yale Cylinder 


Night Latch 









BEAUTIFUL 





See the trade-mark “Vale” 
on Yale Door Closers, the 
same trade-mark that guaran- 
tees Yale Cylinder Night | 
Latches, Padlocks, Builders’ 
Locks and Hardware, Chain 
Blocks and Electric Hoists. 

















East 40‘Street, NewYork City | 
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Electricity in the Home 
(Continued from page 120) 


lamps has increased in recent years. Modern 
Mazda lamps are marvelous improvements but, 
like edged tools, should be used with care. In 
lighting vour new home make sure that your 
fixtures provide proper covering for the lamp, 
so that the dazzling, naked filament will never 
be exposed to the eye. Also, position these 
lights so that they will be, in so far as possible, 
out of the direct line of vision. And this is 
easy enough. 

In the first place, use for all your lamps of 
larger size the newest improvement in incan- 
descent lamps, the ‘‘white Mazda.” The bulb 
is of opal glass which kills the natural glare 
of the light. Then avoid the ceiling fix- 
ture, which is forever shining in your eyes 
because it is so high, and install side-wall 
lights through all the rooms, in simple attrac- 
tive bracket fixtures, spaced in the room so 
that they break each others’ shadows and 
keep the nearest light behind you as you sit 
about the room. This is, by far, the most 
comfortable and pleasing way to light any 
room. In addition, attractive table and floor 
lamps can be employed for reading and to 
give charm and diversity to your lighting 
effects, and should be connected to baseboard 
receptacles. In the dining-room, of course, 
wax candles must be used on the table at din- 
ner to break the shadows. Work out the 
lighting of your home this way and you will 
have no disappointments. 

Light, however, in our modern scheme of 
living, is but the smaller feature of electric 
service. The typical monthly bill for electric 
current consumed in a home, is but twenty- 
five per cent. for light, for seventy-five per 
cent. is used today for other purposes, and 
there are two reasons for it. In the first place, 
we make ourselves more comfortable at home 
today. We have an electric grill, a percolator, 
a heat pad, a fan, a flat iron. We use them as 
a matter of course, for their convenience. 
But more than that, we rely upon electric 
service to help do the hard work of the home, 
to sweep, and wash, and iron clothes and wash 
the dishes and clean silver. And these things 
must be thought about as you plan your new 
house. 

For times have changed and the tables are 
turned. The housewife no longer has the 
opportunity to pick and choose in securing a 

















Locks - - ~~ -- 9 


Chicago Office: 77 East Lake Street Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd. St.Catharines, Ontario | cook or second maid. The maid now selects 


aaa her employer, and her choice and her willing- 
ness to stay in your employ depend on more 
than the mere money that you pay, much as 
that is. It is the house that is equipped with 
electric labor-saving appliances that most 
easily obtains and keeps a cook. And the 
proof of this is the well-known fact that with 
literally hundreds of electric clothes-washers 
and vacuum cleaners on the market, the com- 
bined efforts of all these manufacturers cannot 
produce them fast enough to satisfy the con- 
tinuous demand. One washer manufacturer is 
six thousand machines behind right now, a 
certain cleaner firm has run behind its orders 
seven thousand. Imagine it! 
ius Amst Mowte.y Pees, ay So these are the two important things to 
: study and remember as you plan and carry out 


41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please find enclosed $..... for.....copies of UNCLE ZEB AND HIS FRIENDS 2 | the electric wiring and equipment of your 








‘The Yale & Towne Mf. Co, Makers of the Yale « 








UNCLE ZEB AND HIS FRIENDS 


By EDWARD W. FRENTZ 


Another real Atlantic book for children. Charming stories of childhood and 
nature —-a book of real literary merit as well as absorbing interest for young 
readers. Ten full-page illustrations. $7.50 postpaid. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS - -_ Boston, Massachusetts 


Gentlemen: 








BRE A tea win ak peek mee sae eeaendsH CMM on a oe bows tehe sot. neSeu ta teehee | home. First, provide comlfort and protection 
. for your eyes by installing side wall fixtures 
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for your lights and using portable lamps. 


This needs simple bracket fixture of pleasing 
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New Features “of our Readers’ Service 


For Those Who Live Within a Radius of 100 Miles of Boston 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL EMERGENCY SERVICE 


is our latest feature 


If you require a thoroughly competent and responsible person to whom you can entrust the 
care of a child or invalid on a journey, we can meet your need. 


If you have some important shopping to be done which calls for taste and experience in the 
shopper, a trained member of our staff will make your purchases for you. 


If you or some member of your family wish guidance about the city of Boston or its suburbs, 
\ one of our associates will meet you at the train and accompany you through the shops or on a sight- 
seeing expedition to points of particular interest. 


If you wish to become more efficient in the management of your household, or to be instructed 
in the art of cooking in your own kitchen, let us send you one of our Household Engineers. 


In fact, if any circumstance in your household demands the temporary services of a trained 
and competent person to help you out of difficulty, call upon the House Beautiful Emergency Service. 


E will send our landscape are prepared to supervise will not only advise you in 
architect to your home to building any one of our House decorating or furnishing 
Beautiful Homes for you if your home, but will actually 


plan your grounds and to ’ 2a C f 
carry out the planting to the very last you live within a radius of one hun- doit for you. Our daily mails are 
detail, if you wish this done. No dred miles of Boston, Mass. Our filled with letters asking advice con- 
home is complete without a garden, architect will secure estimates, draw cerning decorating or furnishing 
or at least a few shrubs and flowers, UP the contracts and personally direct homes. In addition to this regular 
and one of the most gratifying ac- and supervise the building from start correspondence service we are now 
dettien deax Rates Saxtecis 2OC™ finish. able ave to attend to all the details 
the planning of gardens and grounds. sie edahaoh gases dence 
We will give you as much or as little elimeaientae aed a vary last plac- 
help as you desire. ing of the furniture. 



















For pontueians write to Bunteot 
Service, HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 
41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 








For particulars write to Readers’ 
Service, HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 
41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 






































House Beautiful Homes No. I The War House The Peace House The Prize House ! 
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The most important | 
end of a radiator | 
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Dunham 
Radiator: 
Trap 




















Do you know how a radiator works? Steam entering a 
radiator, gives up its heat, turns to water and unless this water 
can escape it compresses the air already there. In the average 
radiator, attached to a one-pipe system, the live steam rushes 
in and begins to shove out the air and water. The water is 
supposed to run down the same pipe up which the steam is 
racing. There ensues a bedlam like a boiler factory with air 
and water hissing and spitting from the vent. 


Radiators on a two-pipe system and fitted with the Dun- 
ham Radiator Trap, never knock, spit, leak or hiss. The 
Dunham Trap automatically opens and lets out the water and 
air. Then when the radiator is hot all over, it automatically 
closes and keeps the steam in. 

Insist that your architect specify a two-pipe system with 
every radiator fitted with a Dunham Radiator Trap. See that your 
builder follows this specification. Then you will have a heating | 
system which will heat up quickly, quietly with low pressure | 
steam and give you the most heating comfort per ton of coal. 

Leading architects and builders have recommended the | 
Dunham Trap as standard equipment for nearly fifteen years. 


Existing steam heating systems can be Dunhamized. Write for ‘* The Dun- 
ham Home Heating System”’ booklet and the address of the nearest Dunham Service 


D 


Station. 


HEATING SERVICE 
C. A. Dunham Company, Fisher Building, Chicago 


Siecbortee Marshalltown, lowa Branches in 36 cities in | 
actorles: Toronto, Canada United States and Canada | 





London: 64 Regent House, Regent Street, W. 1. 














LOS ANGELES HOMES 
Most Beautiful wae chee iia Saigon Houses Shrubs and Evergreens 








The beauty of the houses and the efficient arrange- Of Best Quality for City and Rural Landscape work 
ment of the plans make this book one that every Prices right and we pay the freight. No money with 
prospective home-builder should hav« order, Ask tor 1920 Catalog, it explains why they buy of 
Price, $1.50 postpaid (check or money order 
THE PROGR 
THE GARDEN CITY COMPANY oa 
Sixth at Vermont LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA en ED TROY, OHIO 








CALIFORNIA "ssexs” 


“Home Kraft Homes,” * Draughtsman,” ‘Kozy Homes,” and “Plan 
Kraft’ —50c each, postpaid. Contain distinctive designs, complete. 


DE LUXE BUILDING COMPANY 


—e Union League Building, Los Angeles, California 











Paris: Establts. Munzing & Cie, 47, Rue de da Fontaine-au-Roi | 
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design and finish to harmonize with your 
other hardware and furnishings. Place them 
fairly low and use glass shades that cover the 
filament and guard the eyes. Use the glare- 
less, white Mazda lamp where large bright 
lights are desired. Provide plenty of base- 
board outlets to connect ornamental table 
lamps and floor lamps for reading. Then, 
second, but really first in its importance to 
vour comfort and domestic peace, install 
electric labor-saving appliances in the kitchen 
and laundry, to do the drudgery. 

Time was when a tin bathtub equipped a 
bathroom. Today, no bathroom is complete 
unless there is a tub, a basin and a toilet, and 
they are always put there when the house is 
built. More hours are spent in the kitchen and 
the laundry, however, than in the bathroom. 
Plan and provide to care for this hard work of 
washing dishes, washing clothes and ironing 
them and for the sweeping of the house, by 
figuring into the initial cost of this new home 
of yours the few hundred dollars that it takes 
to buy an electric vacuum cleaner, an electric 
clothes washer, an electric ironer and an 
electric dishwasher. Wire in the necessary 
outlets to connect them. Be assured of the 
comfort and contentment that comes only 
when vou are independent of the whims of 
the fast-passing housemaid and the family 
is protected from the drudgery of housework. 
Make sure of all of this when you are building. 


Any inquiries which our readers mav wish to 
make regarding the electrical equipment of their 
houses, the placing of lights, the number of lights 
requisite in relation to the size of the rooms, etc., 
etc., will gladly be answered by Mr. Whitehorne, 
who has charge of this department. A stamped 
and self-addressed envelope should accompany 
all inquiries, which should be sent to Earl E. 
Whiteborne, “ Electricity in the Home,” 41 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston, Mass.—\He Epitors. 


Public Lectures at 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
Noy. 


Feb. 1 French Country Houses. 
Mrs. Joun W. ALeXanper, Interior Decorator. 
8 What Constitutes Taste in Design. 
Grace CorNELL, Teachers College. 
14 The Development of Italian Gardens in 
the Renaissance, with a Study of Cer- 
tain Examples. 
James S. Pray, Professor, Harvard University. 
15 What Constitutes Taste in our Homes. 
Mrs. Frepertck Lek ACKERMAN, Interior Decorator. 
21 Further Examples of Italian Renaissance 
Gardens: Their Bearing on American 
Work. 
James S. Pray 
28 Early French Book Illustration: The Hours 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
WiriuamM M. Ivins, Jr., The Metropolitan Museum of Art | 
29 The Architectural Growth of New York. 
Ricnarp F, Bacu. 


Mar. © The Rise and Early Development of Span- 
ish Painting. : 
CHARLES Upson CLARK, Lecturer. 
13 The Great Spanish Masters. 
Cuarves Upson Clark. 
20 The Morris Ideal in Craftmanship. 
Evisapera Luraer Cary, Author. 


27 English Illustrators of the Sixties. 
EevisaBeTH LurHer Cah) 
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we are now offering through selected dealers lighting 
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Latches of Hand-Forged Wrought Iron— 
; Old Colonial designs from authentic original 
models and made the same way. For special s , 

houses we make special designs of the period 

required, but all have the W. Irving quality ° B fi IL , h : Fi 
’ S 4 i | 

pennant iti ° eautiul Lighting fixtures | 

hese natls are really screws with heads which repro- ‘biti i 

ts duce the effect of the old wrought nails. They are also yg ® are no longer prohibitive tai | 

hand forge and go with every latch and hinge we make. r) ‘ 4 , aera a 

: seme bed By improved methods of manufacture and distribution | @ 
| 
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fixtures of sound construction and the highest artistic 












quality at lower prices than were ever thought possible. | 
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The W. Irving Forge, Inc. 
326 Eust 38th Street 
New York City 
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LIGHTING FIXTURES 
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are so designed that they are appropriate both for the 
mansion on the hill and the cottage in the valley—and 
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the following prices speak for themselves: 
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No. 513, Bracket—1 light, an- 
tique bronze finish. ..... $7.50 
West of Rockies........ 8.00 
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Colonial silver finish.... 9.25 
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If you will drop 





No. 53, Electrolier—5 light, an- 
tique bronze finish.....$26.50 
West of Rockies....... 27.50 


us a line we will 





give you name of 












the nearest ac- 






Colonial silver finish.... 317.7 
West of Rockies........ < 32.7. 






an 


credited Miller 








dealer. 





(The figures quoted do not include 
| lamps or shades.) 


EDWARD MILLER & CO. 


Established 1844 
Meriden, Connecticut 









Look at the bottom of the 
legs. Are they free to dig into 
whatever they rest on? 









Pate eceeles Every time a leg rasps across 
995,785 ; 
Enforced Your floor or ploughs a rug it 


leaves a scar. 

















There’s not a piece of furni- 
ture in your home but will be 
improved by putting on Domes 
of Silence. 














A few taps of the hammer 
and they’re on to stay. | 

Each set of four in a neat, colored 
package only 10c a set—at hardware 
and department stores or wherever 
you see the package. 


When buying new furniture your 
dealer will be glad to equip the furni- 


ture you buy with Domes of Silence 
—ask him—that’s all. 


DOMES of 
SILENCE 


**Better Than Casters’’ 
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Kelsey Health Heated Country House of Mrs. Lisbeth 
Ledyard, Stockbridqe, Mass. H. T. Lindeberg, Archt. 


When Deciding on Your Heating 
Don’t Overlook These Facts About 
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Consider what that means to children and 
elderly people, who are not only susceptible to 
drafts, but need the tonic that alone fresh air 
can give. 


First there's the fact that it ventilates while 
it heats. Ample warm air heat, and plenty of 
ventilation, combined in one simple heating 
system. 
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It accomplishes the two, because the air it 
heats with, is freshly heated fresh air. Air 
that’s full of all the vigor-giving oxygen-tilled 
healthfulness of the outdoors 


Consider further that no matter what heating 
systems you may consider, the Kelsey will give 
more heat from less coal, than any of them. 
Which fact is not a careless claim; but one we 
are prepared to back up with abundant facts 
and figures. 
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With the freshly heated air, is automatically 
mixed just the right amount of moisture to 
further insure healthfulness. 
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Nothing would please us better, than a chal- 
lenge from you to prove our sweeping statement. 
You are welcome to our booklet on heating 
called ‘Some Saving Sense.” 
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In the coldest day, the air in every room of 
your house can be just as fresh, just as comfort- 
able, as on a June day with all the windows open. 


HE KELSE 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 
306 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


DETROIT 
Space 95-H Builders’ Exchange 
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BOSTON 
405-H P.O. Sq. Bldg. 


NEW YORK 
103-H Park Avenue 
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Architectural 
Advisor 
To the Home Builder 


Make Your Own Furniture 
at home. Any one can do the work from our sim- 
ple plans, patterns and directions at 1-5 the usual 

t cost with only common household tools 
= §=9Send 75 cents today (money order only }, 
4 for complete plans, patterns and direc- 
tions to make this beautiful Morris Chair, 
mission style 
ROLFSMAN SYSTEM sername =. 
4020 Riverside Ave. CLEVELAND, OHIO BaP Ine A TCHENETIC MOUSE 


nn VERONA BIRD HOUSES 


Get a colony of Martins. They 
will repay the cost. This eight-room 
house of beautiful and artistic design 
is an ornament to any country place. 
Price $10.00, f. o. b. Verona. 

LIST ON REQUEST. 


W. H. BAYLES, 22 Park Av., Verona, New Jersey 


HERALDRY 


Crests, Coats of Arms, Monograms. Embossing dies cut for sta- 

tionery. Also designs wrought in copper or brass to order. 

M. J. Hatrietp - 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 





MARION ALICE PARKER 
440 Auditorium Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








JANE, JOSEPH, AND JOHN 


By RatpH BERGENGREN, with illustrations 
by Maurice E. Day 
The First Atlantic Book for Children 


Verses of unusual charm and sentiment, in 
which both children and grown-ups will delight 
With full-page illustrations in color, handsomely 
boxed. $2.50 postpaid. (After Jan. 1920, $3.00) 


The Atlantic Monthly Press 


41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 











| 412 Logan Street 
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Adopting England’s Idea of Co- 
Partnership Building 
(Continued from page 113) 


fair home. ‘‘Man,”’ it has been well said, 
“carries his home in his mind.” If this be 
true, how then can we expect him to be a good 
worker and a good citizen if his home is bad? 

The legend goes that in and around the 
year one thousand a.p. the world was inspired 
with a wave of religious fervor and “clothed 
itself in a white mantle of churches.”” What 
splendid material it would be for the new 
history if, without waiting for the vear two 
thousand to dawn, the world should awake 
to another sort of enthusiasm and _ should 
undertake to clothe itself with multitudes of 
houses, sanitary, comfortable and beautiful, 
houses that shall be homes—fit, fine and fair 
for the new citizens of our new Democracy to 
grow up in? 


House Beautiful Home No. 1 

(Continued from page 105) 
also equipped for canning, etc., and has a 
toilet room. The boiler room has a boiler for 
vapor heating system, motors for operating 
boiler, soft- and hard-water pumps, and a 
stationary cleaning system. Our basement 
also contains built-in fruit and vegetable and 
jelly cupboards, and is painted white through- 
out. Coal bins provide storage for twenty 
tons of coal. 

All the rooms on the second floor are simi- 
larly equipped. The closets have automatic 
lights in the doors. A clothes chute, opening 
on all three floors, leads into the laundry, where 
soiled clothes fall into a built-in box or recep- 
tacle. 

The sewing-room has a large linen cupboard, 
electric sewing-machine, etc. The maid’s 
room has three large built-in closets and one 
built-in dresser. There is a bath adjoining, 
and an entrance by rear stairway, also a pri- 
vate opening to the clothes chute. 

We made the bathroom larger than the plan 
at the expense of the small bedroom adjoining 
the sleeping porch, and used that room for a 
den for the owner 

The sleeping porch on the second floor ts all 
enclosed the same as the sun parlor. It is 
open in summer and closed in winter. This 
contains four closets. There is a beautiful 
view trom this sleeping porch. 


Built of Harvard Water-Struck 
Brick 
(Continued from page 112) 


living-room and dining-room is a good one. 
A charming little fireplace adds to the cheer 
of the room. 

Much more than a casual collection of cup- 
boards, counters, closets, sink, range, etc., 
are the kitchen and serving pantry. Here 
the architect seems to have made a fine study 
of his space and requirements and fitted them 
together with a happy result. Note the sink 
with windows either side. Note, too, the 
comfortable height of this sink. 

The inconspicuous breakfast alcove and 
serviceable little table make one feel that a 
hasty early meal snatched to catch a train 
that rarely waits or a quiet Sunday night lunch 
when maids are out, would be nothing of 4 
hardship. I[t is a pity more homes do not 
have such convivial little nooks as well placed. 
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To Know Is to 
Choose Wisely 


Your doors, window-frames, mane 
tels, sideboard, floors—what wood 
shall they be made of? 


You can’t, you mustn’t make a 
mistake in the part of the house you 
live with and see most of. What is 
more vexatious than a mistake—your 
own mistake—staring you out of 
countenance day after day! 

“Beautiful birch” is indeed beauti- 
ful; but so are some other fine woods. 
Are they as hard, dent resisting, dura- 
ble as birch? Do they take stains, 
paints and enamels as well and inas 
wide a variety as “Beautiful birch”? 


Are they as economical? Can you get them 
in handsome panels for interior woodwork? 


On the whole, probably you had better 
send forthe FREE BIRCH BOOK. 

Itis called “Beautiful Birch for Beautiful 

foodwork”’ and is a regular text book on 
interior beautification. Shall we send it? 


The Birch Manufacturers 
211 F.R. A. Bida. Oshkosh, 
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L int Walk on 
to- dar to-morrow 
Honest now, isn’t one of the reasons | the next. That, and the fact of its 
you don’t paint your floors oftener, | standing wear and tear the way it does, 
because it means the rooms are upset | is why it is used so extensively on res- 
so long, waiting for the paint to dry? taurant floors and decks of ships. 
Isn’t it so, that if you could paint one- Comes in a choice selection of colors. 
half one day, then move the things —— on — ep up = 
i o ° , y 7 _ 
over from the other half and paint that, ee one -. Stands wear and tear. 
you would do it oftener and keep your p Send for circular on Four Floor 
floors looking fine all the time? That’s | Paint Lessons. Better yet, buy a can 
actly what you can do with Lowe’s | °f Lowe Brothers’ Quick-Drying Floor 
exactly J 4 ral ( : . . . = - 
pie in hoary, Sadie AP Paint, and give it a fair try. 
Quick-Drying Floor Paint. : 


; ; All their Paints and Varnishes are 
You can paint one day, walk on it | sold by the one best dealer in each town. 


Tee [owe Brothers company 


463 EAST THIRD STREET, DAYTON, OHIO 


Boston New York Jersey City Chicago Atlanta Kansas City Minneapolis Toronto 
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How About a Brick House? 


House Beautiful Homes No. 4 is a new 
design for a six-room house of brick 
which makes a strong appeal to the lover 
of Colonial architecture and to the would- 
be owner of a substantial and comfortable 
home. The floor plans are shown on page 
99 of this number. 

Send a 2-cent stamp for our house plan 
circular showing five model homes of 
moderate size and cost. Working draw- 
ings for all are available. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


41 Mt. Vernon Street Boston, Mass. 
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es ‘Wagner Garden in Kentucky 


“Wagner Plans 
Beautiful Gardens 


HE perfect grounds that you dream of having, don’t just happen. 
They are the logical result of planting according to the original plan 
of long experienced landscape artists. 

It may cost much less than you expect, 

You have only to call on the Wagner Landscape Gardeners, who 

will prepare plans and plant for you, if you wish, in the most charming 
manner, Wagner roses, hardy flowers, vines, shrubs, evergreens, and 

No matter whether your grounds are large or small, 

you will be delighted with Wagner Plans and Planting. 


you wish is waiting for you. 
too. 


ornamental trees. 


If you desire, you may secure Wagner Plans 
Send today for our new catalog 163. 


by mail. 


WAGNER PARK NURSERIES, Box 64, SIDNEY, OHIO 


Nurserymen 











Landscape Gardeners 


The lovely garden that 


Florists 




















Bring 


to You 


7 England’s Lovely Gardens 


Have you had a longing to possess, some day, 
such a garden for your very own, as those old 
English gardens you've seen or heard of? Here’s 
a book that brings to you much of their charm. 

In it you'll find varieties you have not known 
cefore, and cannot find elsewhere—things like 
bur single asters of delicate colorings, so differ- 
ent from the usual crude-colored doubles! 

The sterling quality of Sutton’s Seeds is 
steadily winning them more and more friends 
in the United States. We've enthusiastic 
customers from Seattle to Miami, and from 
Bar Harbor to Dallas. 


H. P. Winter & Co. 
64-D Wall Street 
New York 


| 


Sutton’s new garden book is a veritable 
treasure trove of material to add charm to your 
flower garden, and variety to your vegetable 
garden. 

The cultural directions are more complete 
than ever. 

It is sent direct from our American Agents, 
on receipt of 35c—which is refunded with a 
$5 order. 

The edition for America is limited. If you 
are not a former customer, better send promptly. 

Our booklet, ‘‘Seeds,’’ full of seed-facts 
you should know, is sent on request. 


The Sherman T. Blake Co. 
429-D Sacramento St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 





READING, ENGLAND 
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Garden and Orchard 
(Continued from page 126) 


secluded retreat amid the greenery of foliage 
in which birds are likely to be singing, such a 
room has an indefinable charm. 

The outdoor fireplace is an adjunct of the 
home grounds which has great possibilities for 
usefulness. Every boy and every girl loves 
an open fire—a love which few people get 
over, no matter how long they live. Under 
our modern cond!tions it is unlawful to build 
a fire in the open within or without city limits, 
so that the desire for a fire outdoors most 
commonly is not gratified. It is a very simple 
matter, however, to build a little stone .room, 
preferably on a sloping hill, with a large and 
simple fireplace, which practically becomes 
an outdoor living-room that can be utilized at 
seasons of the year when the ordinary garden 
houses must be abandoned. As will be seen 
from the pictures herewith, such a fireplace 
room may be of the simplest architecture of 
field stone and logs, and is easily within the 
constructive ability of many an amateur. 

The classic beauty of the Greek garden 
temple or the Italian belvedere requires rather 
spacious grounds for its proper display. 
These structures are most fittingly built upon 
the shore of a lake or upon a hillside where 
long vistas reveal the beauty of a landscape. 
They are, of course, formal structures and 
they require most careful planning by experts 
in landscape architecture. When properly 
placed they may strike the keynote of the 
landscape and equally when improperly 
placed they may become a jarring note. 

The landscaping of the ground immediately 
surrounding any of these bits of garden 
architecture is worthy of careful attention. 
Just as the structure itself must harmon- 
ize with the house and other buildings, so 
must the planting harmonize with the struct- 
ure and everything around it. Some types 
of structures are easily provided with the 
appropriate planting. Pergolas call for roses 
and arbors call for vines no more surely than 
do temples and belvederes call for formal 
plantings of columnar conifers. The beauty 
of the pergola depends largely upon the stately 
columns and the formal cross-pieces above. 
These columns should not be hidden by a 
luxuriant growth of vines, and on the other 
hand, the upper stretches should show a 
wealth of flowers and foliage of those roses 
best adapted to pergola conditions. It is 
possible also to use with these structures the 
beauty of the Wisteria, because this plant is 
easily trained to long stocks that do not hide 
the columns, and bear at the top the wonder- 
ful tresses of beautiful flowers which have 
made this genus a favorite with the art-loving 
people of Japan. 

When it comes to arbors we have a wonder- 
ful wealth of plant life available. A large 
proportion of the garden arbors in America 
are now covered with grapevines of many 
varieties. This has the advantage of com- 
bining beauty with utility, and in many 
respects the grape is an ideal plant for this 
use. There are, however, many others of 
value. Probably the easiest to grow, and 
certainly one from which results can be ob- 
tained very quickly, is the familiar Virginia 
creeper, our native American climber, which 
is so largely used for porch adornment in the 
United States. The Trumpet Vine, the 
Dutchman’s Pipe or Aristolochia, the Japa- 
nese Clematis, and several sorts of climbing 
honeysuckle are all desirable for such use. 
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Select Specimens 
»Apple Trees 


Red Astrachan 
McIntosh 
Northern Spy 
Baldwin 
Delicious 
Wagner 

Trees 


$25 
Bearing 


We have a few select 
specimen bearing 
age fruit trees, five, 
six ‘and seven years 
old, which have had 
special attention, 

4 and some of the 
early varieties had 
fruit on last season 

\@ We were the first in 
the United States to 
propagate and make 
aspecial study of 
bearing age fruit trees 
and this is an opportu- 
nity for those who want 
something extra‘ choice. 


Dp tt 


The 
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Select Spceimens 
_ Cherry Trees 
Montmorency (sour) 
E Richmond (sour) 
E Morello (sour) 
White Oxheart 
(sweet) 
Black Oxheart 
(sweet) 
Windsor (sweet) 
Trees 


$95 


The 
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Assorted Fruit Tree Collection § 





“The Home of Good Trees” 
201 Orchard Ave. 





Select Specimens 
Pear Trees \ 
Bartlett 
Clapps Favorite 
Flemish Beauty 
Keiffer 
B D Anjou 
Howell 


Trees 


25 | 
Fruit Ti 
se Fruit Irees- 
= 
, Order these collec- 
1 tions direct from 
this ad in order that 


we may reserve § 
them for you. 
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1 Red Astrachan 
Northern Spy 
MeIntosh Re 
Bartlett 

Clapps Favorite 
Keiffer 






We make aspecialty 
of Bearing Age 
Fruit Trees and 

Dwarf Fruits. 















E Richmond 
Montmorency 
Black Oxheart 
Abundance 
Burbank 

Lombard 

Extra select 
bearing age trees 


S] 50 


Outside Four Collections 
For $90.00 









We grow a general y 
line of Fruit Trees, 
Ornamental Trees, 

Roses, Shrubs and | 
Small Fruits. Our | 
Cataleg will be sent free | 
upon request. | 
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Select Specimens 

» Plum Trees 

1 Abundance 

Burbank 
Bradshaw 
Lombard 
Red June 
Shippers Pride 





Home Nurseries, Inc. 













Dansville, N. Y. 
U.S.A. 


















The choicest trees 
our Nurseries are in 
these collections 
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New Ruffled Gladioli 


] 
f 








are by far the grandest 
in the world. All com- 
petent authorities will — | 
tell you that, and you 
are far behind on Gla- 
diolus unless your gar- 
den has them. 





You need our catalog for 
the information it contains, 
even if you do not send us 
your order. It is beauti- 
fully illustrated, describes 
nearly 400 of our own va- 
rieties only, and is free on 
request. 


A. E. Kunderd | 


Originator of the 
Ruffled Gladioli 
Box 7 


Goshen, Indiana, U.S. A. 
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ROOKWOOD 
DECORATIVE 
PANELS 


A feeling of distinction, a sense of beauty, 
can be attained in the sun room or in the 
breakfast room by the use of Rookwood 
decorative panels combined with plain 


ea scat nities ; 


i marble or tile surfaces. 

a 

F Many charming small things for the decoration ofthe 
: home are designed by Rookwood artists and produced 
j in the Rookwood Potteries. Write for literature. 
4 

; THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY CO, 


CINCINNATI, O. 











Not only the most dependable guide for 
the flower lover and the vegetable grower, 
but the most complete catalogue in America. 


Everything worth growing is listed—the really 
meritorious novelties as well as the tried and true 
varieties that have stood the test of years. 








Selected strains are offered in practically every 
vegetable and flower. Special departments devoted 
to Gladioli, Cannas, Dahlias, Roses; and many pages 
to Perennials, of which we are the largest growers in 
America. 224 pages, 6 color plates and hundreds 
of photographic reproductions of Vegetables, Flow- 
ers, Aquatics, Small Fruits and Garden Requisites. 


A copy will be mailed free if you mention this publication. 


HENRY A.DREER 


Philadelphia, 


714-716 Chestnut 
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No matter how beautiful the 
wood and workmanship of 
your furniture, woodwork and 
floors may be, they must be 
kept clean and well polished. 
The charm of all wood is 
enhanced by proper care. 
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JOHNSON’S BY 
PREPARED WAX {ff z 






Johnson’s Prepared Wax is the 
proper polish for all wood. It im- 
parts a soft, artistic lustre of great 
beauty and durability. It gives a 
hard, dry, velvety polish which will 
not collect dust or show finger 
prints. It cleans and preserves the 
varnish — prevents checking and 
cracking. Johnson’s Prepared Wax 
forms a thin protecting coat over 
the finish, similar to the service 
rendered by a piece of plate glass 
over a desk, table or dresser-top. 
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Your dealer has “Johnson’s' 
—don't accept a substitute 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 


Racine, Wisconsin 
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Burn Electricity or Coal 


The best cook is handicapped with a 








In this Deane’s French Range. 
range that does its work indifferently. This range is ready at a turn 
of the switch to give you just the degree of heat required. It will 
insure the highest character of kitchen service and the enjoyment of 
Deane’s French Ranges are designed to burn all kinds of 


your meals, 
May we send you ‘ The 


fuel in any combination and in any size. 
Heart of the Home”’ our portfolio of unusual ranges ? 


BRAMHALL, DEANE Co. 
265-267 West 36 St. New York. NY. 











March Will Be the Garden Number 
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Linoleum for Kitchen Floors 


(Continued from page 112) 


various set pieces. Such movable pieces can 
be equipped with rubber castors or little glass 
or wooden cups to save the finish of your 
linoleum. 

Linoleum is easily cleaned. A dry mop used 
frequently will take care of the dust, and when 
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the floor needs water, warm or lukewarm water 
is much better than hot. Occasionally a little 
soap will do no harm, and it is a good idea to 
use a small amount of milk in the water from 
time to time. This gives a good lustre to the 
surface. 

Linoleum does not require constant oiling, 
although sometimes it is a good idea to oil 
or shellac the surface when the linoleum is 
newly laid, and, of course, frequent varnish- 
ings will easily keep it in a state of polish such 
as one secures on a hardwood floor. 


Information Regarding Memorials 
By Jesste E. Henderson 


NDER the general title of ‘‘Commun- 
itv Buildings as War Memorials,’ the 
W. C. C. S. Bureau of Memorial Buildings 
has under preparation a series of twelve pam- 
phlets designed to aid communities desirous 
of erecting such houses. Three of these, al- 
ready published, are ‘What Sort of War Me- 
morial?”’ ‘‘Progress of the Memorial Build- 
ing Movement:” and ‘‘The Planning, Man- 
aging, and Financing of Memorial Community 
Houses.”” Two others, now on the press, are 
“A Living Memorial” and “ Existing Commun- 
itv Houses.” The others, being prepared, are 
“Existing Public Auditoriums,” with descrip- 
tions of the most successful memorial and 
other municipal auditoriums and assembly 
halls, illustrated; ‘‘Memorial Features in 
Community Buildings,” with suggestions as 
to tablets, inscriptions, trophy rooms, histor- 
ical archives, etc., illustrated; “‘The Archi- 
tecture of Memorial Community Houses,” 
a collection of photographs, designs, and 
plans, with descriptive text; ‘The Architec- 
ture of Large Memorial Buildings,’’ illustra- 
ted by photographs and plans of auditor- 
iums, and other memorial buildings suitable 
for larger cities; “‘The School and the Me- 
morial Community House,” combination and 
co-operation; and “Refreshment Facilities 
in Memorial Buildings,”’ with technical sug- 
gestions as to arrangement and use. 

Single copies of these bulletins will be 
gladly furnished upon request by the Bureau 
of Memorial Buildings, W. C. C. S., 124 E. 
28th st., New York, N. Y. 
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Holburton Residence 


Hackensack, N. J. Herman Fritz, Arch, | 


Fire Peril? 
Not With Natco! 


Cost? Less than brick 
or concrete and but little 
more than frame con- 
struction. Natcowillalso 
make your home warmer 
in winter} cooler in 
summer, damp proof, 
vermin proof and most 
important of all—fire 
safe. 


NATCO-HOLLOW TILE 


Send a post card now for 
“Fire Proof Houses of Natco 
Hollow Tile” with its twenty- 
four pictures and full descrip- 
tions of Natco Homes and see 
for yourself how beautifully and 
economically and safely you 
can build of Natco Hollow Tile. 


NATIONAL FIRE: PR@FING 














f 
‘COMPANY. 
121 Federal St., Pittsburg, Pa. HB. 
NS Fet ). 




















The Bay Stater 

O this one thing: apply Bay State Brick and 

Cement Coating—then forget about walls of brick, 
concrete or stucco. 

“Bay State’ isnot just a temporary remedy, 
itis asure cure. It gives alasting pure white 
or delightful tint to walls—and makes them 
waterproof, too. 

The Bay State-Coated home is so bright 
and cheery you can find it in the dark 

Our Book No. 17 and a sample will be 
gladly sent to you. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 
Paint and Varnish Makers Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia Office: 


Weightman = te 





New York Office: 
Architects’ Building 




















$1.00 FOR 50 PLANS 


of the most modern and beautiful of 
California Bungalows and Two-Story Houses | 


We have a large assortment of working drawings, 
which on account of our business we can sell at 
bargain rates. Take advantage of thisopportunity. 

Send $1.00 for the blue prints showing 50 different plans 


ACME BLUE PRINT COMPANY | 
2729 Kenwood Avenue LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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: There are 5,000 architects, right 
now, who are making or breaking 
your business. 


If the architect is with you, it mat- 
: ters little who is against you, when it 
comes to specifying your materials. 
Once specified—they are more than 


by architects the year before the 
war. What part of that bigger bil- 
lion are you preparing to get? 





ee Are you spend- 
ing your good 
money by 
sending the 














half sold. 
: A billion and a half dollars of 
: building materials were specified 


Makers and Breakers 
of Your Business 


architect circulars and catalogs, cf 
which he gets an average, every 
year, of two tons— mostly waste- 
basketed? Or, are you making 
persistent, consistent calls on him, 
month after month, through his 
favorite architectural magazine ? 


You know how it is yourself—you 
pitch many a circular away, but you 
do thumb through the magazine 
Ads., especially in the mediums de- 
voted to your particular business. 
And so does the architect. 


That’s why we urge your considera- 
tion of Architecture. $810 takes 
your message to him every month 
in the year. Will gladly call, if you 
say so, or write, if you prefer. 
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Published by 


THE HOUSE OF SCRIBNER 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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THE GARDEN MONTH BY MONTH 


By MABEL CABOT SEDGWICK 


An Authoritative Garden Book of Particular Value to Amateurs 


HIS BOOK is a treasure-t f information 
for the gardener—a lib: none volume. It 
is packed with facts, tabulat ssified and in- 
dexed. All gossip, all discuss ripped away. 


Nothing is left but verified, trustworthy data—just 
what the amateur so ardently desires A survey of 
the book will be of great help to any one planning 
a garden, and will save many discouraging experi- 
ments. 


\ll desirable 
onth in 
mp srehensive de- 
ht, p ssibilities, 


The plan of the book is simple. 
plants and flowers are record nder the 
which they bloom. A short 
scription accompanies each Heigl! r 
and suitable use, proper soil and shade, merits and 
drawbacks, and many similar table “pointers” 
are given. To show the colors of the flowers, a 







chart is appended, presenting sixty-three different 
shades and colors. This is extremely accurate. 
An index enables the reader to locate each flower 
by name. Price, $5.50 Net. 
We offer this Book and a year’s subscrip- | $7 00 
tion to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for} 
Regular rate THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, $3.00 a year 


THE HOUSE BEAU TIFU L 
41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $7.00" for a year s subsc ore 
to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL and a copy of THE GAR- 
DEN MONTH BY MONTH 
jo es eee 


Street City SE ne 
+Foreign postage, $2.20 extra; Canadian postage, $1.10 extra 
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BUNGALOW FOLKS 











lows — and that is 


upon your request. 


it lasts and _ lasts 








with Reliable Counsel. 





6é 


mostly know (and the rest are learning fast) 
that there really is only one wood for Bunga- 


Cypress, of course.” 


Write for Volume 5, Cypress Pocket Library — 
very complete general treatises by well-known 
architects, covering all the puzzling questions 
on Bungalow building, from designs to fur- 
nishing—sent promptly with our compliments 


The less you have to spend in building, the 
more important it is that you secure the 
longest possible life for your investment. 
more you spend the more important it is that 
your money shall represent a definite and 
permanent investment, and not have to be spent 
over again in exasperating repairs. 
“the one best buy”? for those who care what 
they get for their lumber money. 


The 


Cypress is 


Because 


and lasts and LASTS. 


Write for VOL. 5 TODAY. 


Let our “ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU. Our entire resources 


We invite Correspondence with a serious purpose in it. 


Now is the best time. 





are at your service 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 


1206 Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, La., or 
1206 Heard National Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 
INSIST ON TRADE MARKED CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL LUMBER DEALERS, IF HE 
HASN’T IT, LET US KNOW. 























Mitting’s 
Startling 
New 


Creation 


THE ONLY 
True Everbearing 
Blackberry Known 

Write for special prices and beautiful catalog 
will be sent on request. 
References from everywhere— England, 
France, South America, China, Japan, etc. 
Yours for prompt service. 
H. J. and ALFRED MITTING 
Macatawa Dept. Morris, Illinois 











———___ 
The Macatawa Berry 
1,000,000 sold to date 





Offices in The Flint Trust and Savings Bank Building 
























"This Book of 
_ WATER LILIES, 


tells how easy it is to have 
these fragrant, waxy 
blooms in your garden. The 
cover shows the variety 
“Mary” in all of nature’s 
glorious tints, the daintiest 
flower you can imagine. 
Other varieties are pictured and 
described truthfully. 
= If you have only a small space you can 
grow lilies successfully. 
Write today for this booklet—Free. 


INDEPENDENCE NURSERIES 


Box B, Independence, Ohio 
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Using Native Shrubs 
By Florence Taft Eaton 


VERY interesting experiment in the way 
of home planting is to put in a border or 
corner of native shrubs. Native shrubs and 
flowers are largely used now by landscape 
gardeners, who have recognized their merits. 
They are charmingly appropriate to many 
localities, and not out of place in any location. 
Then there is the joy of collection, and the 
memories of the tramps when obtaining this 
and that specimen. This flourishing Clethra 
was pulled up when off on a never-to-be-for- 
gotten picnic; this barberry bush a bi-product 
of a paddle on the river. Our ‘‘Corner”’ is 
full of memories and associations, as well as of 
flourishing shrubs in spring and fruitful boughs 
in autumn. Let us all take a small piece of 
our home grounds next spring, and have a 
native shrubbery! 

It is interesting also in collecting to select 
those shrubs which will give us color, in bloom 
or fruit, throughout the whole season. The 
native azalea is one of the early bloomers and 
transplants easily. We find it a good idea 
to take an end of our small fruit garden, where 
the ground is kept smooth and mellow, and 
where the currant and gooseberry bushes 
afford a partial shade, as a sort of nursery for 
the smaller and more tender shrubs which we 
collect from time to time. In this we have 
growing azaleas, laurels, rhododendrons, Cle- 
thra, etc., ail taken from their woodland haunts 
when small, and which have been occupying 
two or three years’ time in making sturdy 
root and shrubby growth. These we trans- 
plant from time to time as needed. There is 
a wonderful and noted rhododendron swamp 
near Matunuck, R.I., where the rhododen- 
drons, indigenous to the soil, flourish luxuri- 
antly and attain great height. From this 
swamp we dug up a number of little seedlings 
and have had great fun seeing them grow. 
Small laurels were obtained from the same 
locality. The laurel is charming in our wild 
shrubbery. Set it, the pink azalea and the 
rhododendron near the front, in good rich soil. 

One of the best shrubs for our background is 
the common elder. If our shrubbery happens 
to be where the land dips, all the better for 
the elder; it will attain a tremendous height 
and great luxuriance. In spring it is a mass of 
lovely bloom, and in summer its dull purple 
panicles of fruit are equally ornamental. 
Sumac is a good neighbor to the elder, with 
its fern-like sprays of leaves, tender green in 
the spring and gorgeous reds and russets in 
the autumn. This domesticates well, some- 
times too easily if one objects to spreading. 
If you have room for curios, get a root of 
witch-hazel and you will enjoy its glint of pale 
gold when the dark days of early November 
come. 

A Shad bush one must surely have; its 
loose sprays of white blossoms are so ethereal 
and lovely in the spring; and if the soil in 
your locality is any way adaptable for it, 
nothing is more effective or beautiful than the 
flowering dogwood, which is surely one of our 
most wonderful native shrubs. This is so 
luxuriant in its own habitat one wonders what 
is required for its nourishment which anv soil 
would not furnish; but | have several times 
tried to transplant it into my own home 
grounds, located in southeastern New Eng- 
land, with no success. 

Wild hawthorn is another very beautiful 
Native, and requires no especial care or cosset- 
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Radiator Obtrusiveness Solved 
With Our Decorative Metal Grilles 


HY consider fer a moment having the machinery of your heating 
system in the form of radiators, always in insistent prominence? 
Let us suggest ways of obscuring them with decorative metal grilles. 


Ways that easily convert the objectionable into the desirable. Ways 
that turn the ugly into the harmonious. Send for Catalogue 66-A. 
The Radi-Grille 


The ‘‘ Radi-Grille"’ is a portable all tofasten. No outside help needed 
metal Radiator Enclosure. You Instantly removable. Ask tor the 
simply place it over your radiator. **Radi-Grille’’ Booklet, when you 
Nothing to put together. Nothing ask for Booklet No. 66-A. 


TUTTLE & BAILEY MFc Co. 


2 VANDERBILT AVENUE 
New YoRK 









































Fire Damage— 
Water Damage— 


Damage from fire comes 
seldom, perhaps never. 

Damage from water is present every day unless a 
Loomis - Manning Filter is removing dirt, grit and other 
foreign and unpleasant matters from your water supply. 





Such matters should no more be present in the water 
used in a fine house than should a coat of dust be found 
on the library table or dirt in the corners of the rooms. 


You have doubtless put up with water “troubles” of 
one kind or another — perhaps have wondered how you 
could get rid of them. Many others have wondered 
too and have found a mighty effective remedy in a 
Loomis- Manning Filter, which has done the work 
splendidly, almost without their knowing it, so little 


care being required. 


Write us telling your water problems and how 
many bathrooms you have. We can help you. 


Loomis-Manning Filter Distributing Co. 
1447 South 37th Street 


Established 
1880 Philadelphia, Pa. 
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For Your USE 


\ ATER that will not chap the hands or roughen 
the skin, that leaves the hair soft and fluffy 
and comfortably clean, that improves the complexion 
and takes away the sting of wind, dust and sun—fresh, 
clear, velvety soft water.’ 
< x.” 
—haven’t you often wished for this delightful home 
comfort? 
You can how have, from every faucet, water as soft as 
falling rain. There has been found and put in practical 
use, a mineral which Nature has blessed with the power 


to sotten water. 


RIVAL OF THE CLOUDS 


TRADE MARK 


Nature’s Water Softener 





The Refinite Water Softener attaches to the supply pipe in the 
basement. Water for your use is softened perfectly by simply 
passing thru a bed of Refinite mineral in this system. 
Refinite systems are used the country over, in textile mills, where 
water of no hardness is so essential; in laundries, to save soap and 
soda and make possible the laundering of silks, woolens, blankets 
and all washable fine fabrics; in beauty parlors, in hotels, hospitals, 
stitutions, in steam power plants to prevent boiler scale, and in 


homes. 





They occupy little space—Require no expert supervision, prac- 
tically no attention—Are easily installed—Reasonable in price. 
Let us tell you about a Refinite system for your 
use. Noobligation. Address our nearest office. 


The Refinite Company 
Refinite Bldg., OMAHA, NEB. 


CHICAGO 908 S. Michigan Ave. SAN FRANCISCO, 419 Call Bldg. 
ATLANTA, 320 Hurt Bldg. 


NEW YORK, 9 E. 40th St. 
CINCINNATI, 410 Traction Bidg. 


VETROIT, 502 Lincoln Bldg. r 

at rF ALO, 41 Liberty Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS. 703 Plymouth Bldg. PUEBLO, Thatcher Bldg. 

CLEVELAND, 129 Arcade Bldg. KANSAS CITY, 611 Grand Ave. Temple LOS ANGELES, 303 Story Bldg. 

TORONTO, 23 Scott St SALT LAKE CITY, 209 Walker Bldg DENVER, 513 Mercantile Bldg 
SPOKANE, 1015 Old Nat'l Bank Bldg 
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For You Garden Lovers 


Kind of Catalog 


Here is a New 


We have a notion, that a catalog 
ought to do more than help you make 
the garden you want to make. 

It seems like it ought to help you 
make that making, one of the hap- 
piest kind of happy things that you 
anticipate doing, or do. 


So that’s why we made a flower and 
vegetable catalog so totally differ- 
ent, alike in name and contents. 


By name it’s called ‘‘ The Ten Ten.” 
Called that, because everything, as 
far as possible, is arranged in groups of 
ten 

The ten best things of each kind; 
whether it’s asters, lettuce, roses, 
evergreens, hardy flowers, or what 
not. 


It entirely overcomes that night- 
mare of trying to pick out the best 
things, from a list of names and 
varieties as long as your arm; every- 
thing of which claims to be the most 


wonderful. So wonderful, in fact, 





that no garden would seem to be 
complete unless every one of them 
were included. 


Of course you can’t include them all. 
But those you do, you would like to 
feel were such as experts and garden 
enthusiasts, alike, would recommend. 


That, then, is the kind of catalog 
“The Ten Ten” is. 

Furthermore, it’s full of worth-while 
facts and delightful bits of flower lore. 
It is choicely illustrated, and beauti- 
fully printed in honest-to-goodness 
colors. We really ought to charge 
for it—but will gladly send it to you 
with our compliments. Send for it 
now, and have the fun of picking 
things out as well as the advance joy 
of their anticipated planting. 


files 
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At The Sign of The Ever$reen Tree 


Box 32 





ANDORRA 


Ever¢reens, Trees and 
Shrubs of distinction 





Rutherford N.J. 








ROSE 


Are the hardiest, easiest growing 
fresh blooming rose plants in Amer- 
ica Always grown on their own roots 
in the fertile soil of New Castle. We 
are expert Rose growers and give you 
the benefit of a life time experience and 





Every 


desirable Rose now cultivated in America is included in our im 


mense stock—and the prices are right. 
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ing when transferring from its wildwood 
haunts to the lawn beds or borders. Clethra 
—Sweet Pepper—referred to above, is one of 
the very best wild shrubs for transplanting 
into the shrubbery. Its leaves are luxuriant 
and of a beautiful shape and color, and its 
creamy spikes of waxen blossoms are abun- 
dant and most lovely. The odor—too sweet 
for the house—is enchanting outdoors. | 
know of no wood fragrance more delicious 
except the wild grape, -which is its only rival. 
A drive in June through woodland roads with 
masses of Clethra in full bloom loading every 
light breeze with fragrance, is an experience 
never to be forgotten. Let us surely set it 
liberally in our wild shrubbery. It adapts 
itself well to its situation, growing sturdily 
and thickly in full sunlight, and if set among 
the taller shrubs in the background, stretching 
its graceful branches out and up more sparsely 
and delicately. 

The wild barberry is another ‘‘must have.’ 
It is slow of growth, but put it where it can 
take its time and it will reward you amply for 
the waiting. Its charming lemon-colored 
clusters of blossoms are beautiful in the spring, 
and the glowing red of the berries equally 
ornamental in the autumn. We = always 
leave our berries on the bush for the birds, 
flocks of whom are continually whirring 
through that corner of our shrubbery as food 
gets scarce. I have a beautiful clump of the 
wild barberry which | planted from seed, 
just for fun. It took time, but it was worth 
the while. 

A bush or two of bayberry, if one has ample 
space, is a very satisfactory addition. Its 
chief beauty is its rich, dark green, abundant 
foliage, with its pungent spicy odor; but the 
berries are lovely, too, and the leaves turn a 
beautiful color in the autumn. Pick a few 
when they are green and dry them for winter 
use. A piece of a leaf in the soup kettle is a 
great addition. Collecting bayberries for 
use in candle-making used to be one of the 
regular fall occupations of the country woman. 
Nowadays, when so many of the old customs, 
with their flavor of old-time romance, are 
revived, the ‘‘Country Gentlewoman” again 
goes afield, and collects bayberries for her 
candles, not for practical use in her household, 
but to send as Christmas gifts to her city 
friends, that they may burn them on Christ- 
mas eve, and enjoy the delicate, illusive odor, 
and thereby propitiate the god of Luck; for- 

‘Bayberry candles burned to the socket 
Bring luck to the House and gold to the 
pocket.” 

Trees, taken from meadow, wood and upland 
to beautify the home grounds, should hardly 
be included with my shrubs; but I cannot 
refrain from urging the transplanting of a few 
little cedars and junipers, which contrast 
charmingly with the light green foliage and 
bright flowers in spring, and are almost more 
beautiful—snow-covered—in winter. Their reg- 
ular, effective outlines accentuate, as_ it 
were, the landscape; they are exclamation 
points in the story. When you are getting 


’ 





} 
| the most select list in America. 
| them, dig up a couple two or three feet high, 
put them in pots and set them each side of 
your piazza entrance. They will be most 
ornamental during the summer and you may 
set them in the ground in the fall, or take them 
into the house, if you have plenty of room; 
they are as effective and beautiful as any 
Auricaria or other tropical greenery. 

After setting the larger and more important 
shrubs in shrubbery or border, take a trip 


Our rose book for 1920 ROSES OF NEW CASTLE tells you how to 
make rose growing @ success. The most complete book on rose 


ANDORRA NUR SERIES | aie ora published and elaborately printed in actual colors. 
wm. Wa rner Ha rper. Prop. | sratek ell information that you need. send for your copy today—a 
Chestnut Hill, Phila., Penna. ; 


_ HELLER BROS. CO., 
i 





Box 216, New Castle, Indiana 








MARCH WILL BE THE GARDEN NUMBER 
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Hart & Vick Seeds Are 
Quality Seeds 


Our Seeds for Home Garden Flowers and Vegetables 
are of the highest quality obtainable. They are carefully 
selected and thoroughly tested for quality, hardiness and 
yield under the personal supervision of Charles H. Vick, 
America’s best known seedsman. 


When you plant Hart & Vick seeds, you are certain to 
have good size, strong, healthy, freely-bearing plants. 


Only the finest strains of Vegetable and Flower Seeds 

are listed in our catalogue—only the varieties that are 

easiest to plant and which thrive with the least attention. 
WRITE for our illustrated Catalogue of 
Seeds for the Home Garden. 


HART & VICK 
Producers of Tested Seeds 


SN a ET ae a>. vn 


51 STONE STREET ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Little Tree Farms 


NAMM eh | lt 


6 ORNAMENTAL 
EVERGREENS- $5 


2 feet or higher 
Delivered to your door 





7 J damnuneaNRENNE ' wu 
1 each Silver Fir, Juniper, 
Douglas Spruce, Arbor vitae, 
Red Pine, Austrian Pine — 
choice, high quality stock 
raised at Little Cree Farms 
—all for $5.00. 
Remittance with order. 
Plant these six evergreens where the 
house foundation shows too plainly, or 
on the lawn, or in the garden. 

















Our trees live and please: 

They will give you back many times their cost 
in lasting pleasure. We know from experience 
when you have enjoyed the vigor and beauty 
of these evergreens you will always want 
“Little Tree Farms” quality and service. 
That is just why we make this introductory 
offer so attractive. Your planting will be our 
advertisement. 

Always address 
AMERICAN FORESTRY COMPANY 


Dept. G-2. 15 Beacon Street, Boston 
Owners of “ Little Cree Farms" (near Boston) 
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Yj ouldn's you Iltke to have 
a garden Itke this ? 


It looks so entrancing, so opulently beau- 
tiful, that the first impulse of many home- 
loving folks will be to say, “*It’s too expensive.” 
3ut that’s just the point—-itisn’t/ Not lavish 
spending but excellent taste, and expert skill 
in selecting the right plants-—so that they 
blend and will grow just so high and give 
certain effects of foliage and bloom and shade 
and mass —-these are the factors that produced 
the above result, and will produce just as good 
a result for you. 
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Indeed, you might spend three or four times as 
much as this home-owner spent and get much worse 
results —if you spent it “* hit-or-miss ” without availing 
yourself of the knowledge that is freely offered to you, 
if you will but take advantage of it. 
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So there’s money to be saved as well as the assur- 
ance of a charming result if you rely upon experts. 
We claim that title because of our long experience. 
Now we are at your service— without charge for our 
skill and knowledge —with a reasonable charge only 
for the trees, shrubs, flowers or fruits you buy — from 
a nursery known to every landscape and plant expert 

America for its size, its resourcefulness, its re- 
liability, and its helpfulness. 













Write us to-day and tell us about your 
lawn and home—we can surely help 
you to make them even more beautiful. 
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Moons’ Nurseries 


THE WM. H. MOON CO. 


MORRISVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 
which is ] mile from Trenton, N. J. 
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The Importance of Good Flooring 


is equally great whether for the floors of a modest bung- 
alow, a ‘‘homey’’ cottage, or a pretentious residence. 


There are many varieties of lumber which make splendid flooring 
but none which yield greater va/ve (cost considered ) than flooring of 


TUPELO LUMBER 


“Works Easy—Wears Hard—Won’t Sliver” 


We are not ar- 
guing that Tupelo 
makes better floors 
than hardwood. 
There is nothing 
better than a good 
hardwood floor. 
But there aresome 
rooms in every 
house for which a 
hardwood floor is 
an unnecessary 
erpense, And 
there are many 
houses where such 
floors are not justi- 
fied for any room, 
total investment 

















considered. 
It is for such 
Residence of Mr. Henry Alcus, New Orleans (Emil Weil, architect) rooms and such 
typical of the Southern residences in which Tupelo has long houses that Tupelo 
t been used for Fine Flooring and Interior Finish Flooring ideally 
““fills the bill.’’ 





Tupelo Lumber has a very peculiar grain—called an ‘‘involved’’ grain by scientists. 
This makes it so extremely tough and non-splintering that it is a mighty close second 
to the best hardwoods. 

You don’t want a floor that is going to wear out and sliver and ‘‘kick up’’ its grain. 
And neither do you want a floor to cost you more than is necessary to insure good 
appearance, durability and freedom from trouble and repair bills. 

Tupelo gives complete and thorough satisfaction and you will find it money in your 
pocket to know all about this valuable lumber, not only for flooring, but also 
for interior finish. 


Ask us for Finished Samples and full information about this valuable and 
EXTREMELY ECONOMICAL wood. Pease address nearest office to you. 


Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Ass’n 


906 Hibernia Bank Bldg.,NewOrleans,La. or 906 Heard Nat’] Bank Bldg samen 























PANSY SEED Imported Giants. Purple, bronze, indigo, a 
canary, mahogany, mauve, silver-white, coal- 
aoe acer nage or cordinal: “ye Baw dh pkt. Butterfly Collection, in- Farr s - 1 
cluding blotched, striped, mottled, shaded, margined, curled and frilled i is ) rdv vgar- 
-indescribable variegation—#1 per 1000 seeds. Postpaid with cultural Hardy ee se 
’ a 1 ormation on 


instri »ctions. 
PATRICIAN SEED Co., Inc., Dept. H, P. O. Sta. M.. New York Plant upward of 500 varieties of 
: é ‘ 

° ° Peonies (the most complete col- 

| Specialties sip ages ip tee 8 
lection in existence), Lemeine’s 

new and rare Deutzias, Philadelphus and Lilacs, and the 

Irises (both Japanese and German) of which I have all 

the newer introductions as well as the old-time favorites. 

Garden lovers who do not have this edition may secure a copy if 

they send me their name and address, 


BERTRAND H. FARR 


Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 











125 Garfield Avenue Wyomissing, Pa. 











a. yellow and ‘ 
scarlet, aswellascrimson. ae < Saeco 

ll these colors mixed. 7 as 
2. cts. per pkt. 














With each order we sil? 
ggnd t tsial pkt-eech of Hill’s Evergreens 
rat ond folingeannual. Cost modest—quality considered. 7 
a , : is, white, Specify Hill’ Lil's I Evergree ne when consult= B 
ink, stri scarlet, plumed, etc., ott y ing with your wo fgg to 
—— tris, new hybrids, all colors. Magnificent. pe cca Pace an 
Giant par ety superb for garden or vases, Safe Delivery and Satisfaction 
And our Big Catalog, all for 20 cts, Guaranteed. Send for 1920 Ever- 
. ih ig Catalog, free. y= = ne vegetable seed 8, green Book--FREE. 
ulbs, plants and new berries © grow the finest The D. 
Gla adioli, Dahlias, Cannes, ixteee. Boonies, Perennials, = y cortnas ne sat alga 
Shrubs, Vines, Ferns, Peas, Asters, Pansies, etc 2624 Cedar St, Du Hh. 











ial prize strains, and many sterling novelties. 
JOHN LEWIS 


CHILDS, Inc. Floral Park, N.Y. 
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with a basket and trowel off to some hillside 
where wild roses grow, and take up many 
roots. Sometimes we are fortunate enough to 
find a solitary sweetbriar—or eglantine— 
under whose spreading wreaths smaller off- 
shoots are sprouting. By all means, steal two 
or three of these little plants, and set them and 
the wild roses thickly along the front of the 
shrubbery and in the interstices; they will 
spread—but that is what we want! Next 
year the green will be starred with the deli- 
cate, widely spread pink petals and the slender 
carmine buds. No wildwood shrub or blos- 
som is more charming. 

Do not be discouraged if your rose bushes 
apparently wither. We got a basketful last 
spring, pulled from some cinder beds beside a 
railroad track—in which seemingly prohibi- 
tory situation they had flourished surprisingly 
—and set them in our new shrubbery in June. 
In spite of copious watering they withered 
and apparently died. But as the weeks went 
on new leaves and shoots appeared, and | do 
not think one was lost. Next spring I expect 
a mass of blossoms and foliage. Only—be 
sure and keep them well watered! This, of 
course, applies to all of our transplanted, 
domesticated shrubs. 

The pink steeple plant—Hardhack—al- 
though, I suppose, not strictly speaking a 
shrub, is most charming transplanted into the 
home grounds. This flourishes very luxuri- 
antly, and its bright pink “steeples” rising 
from the soft, white-backed abundant leaves, 
are very effective, and supply a needed note of 
color. Set it in clumps freely along the edges 
of your shrubberies, where it may increase and 
fill in, or plant in masses about low rocks— 
if you are fortunate enough to have any on 
the place. This steeple plant is largely used 
in decoration abroad, where it is highly 
esteemed. 

There are two ways of setting out a wild 
shrubbery—perhaps equally fascinating. The 
first is to make a regular plan in the winter, 
giving time and thought to the arrangement. 
Lay your bed out as professionally and effec- 
tively as possible, and in the spring, take your 
trips afield, with reference to getting exactly 
what you want, which you will proceed to set 
in their exact places. 

The second way is less scientific—but per- 
haps as satisfactory, and I must confess it is 
the way we have always adopted. Start a 
small shrubbery, of a graceful shape, planned 
with reference to enlargement as fancy dic- 
tates. In this, set, as you find and get them, 
the shrubs of different varieties and sizes. 
Plant each where it seems to go best, and when 
your ground is filled, enlarge a little each 
way, according to your acquisitions. In 
either case you will probably find that inter- 
est increases out of all proportion to your 
allowed space, and that your acquired treas- 
ures rapidly overflow your bounds.' 


Epiror’s Note: A very comprehensive 
and practical series of articles on Planting 
the Small Place will begin next month. These 
will include: Making the Plans, in March 
Trees for the Home Grounds, in April; Shrubs 
for Home Planting, in May; Perennial Flowers 
for the Border Gardens, in June; Making the 
Most of the Vegetable Garden, in July; Ever- 
greens for August Planting, in August; The 
Beauty of Vines, in September, and Planting 
the Spring Flowering Bulbs, in October. 
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E. F. HODGSON COMPANY 
Room 204, 71-73 Federal St., 





HODGSON ides 


On Boston Common 


A colony of Hodgson Portable Houses sprang 
up on Boston Common to meet war-workers’ 
needs. Did you see them there? A state food- 
“The promptness with 
which you executed the work and the delightful 
neatness of your cottages have brought admira- 
tion from everybody.”’ 

Hodgson Houses were in cities and towns about, 
wherever there was need for good 
hurry. Even Belgium boasted a 100-bed Hodgson 


Offices, hospitals, barracks, industrial work- 
men’s homes and emergency schools all testify 
to the part Hodgson Portable Houses played in 
the war. 

Your Hodgson House should be ordered now. 
It’s the ideal way of settling the summer-cottage 
question. Hodgson Houses arrive in painted 
sections ready to set up—skilled workmen un- 
necessary. Everything from 10-room cottages to 
dog houses and bird houses. 

Send for illustrated catalog today. 





6 East 39th St., New York City 


Fast 
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to the room. 
Guard rail protects rugs and floor. 
lift-out coal scuttle while the other has space 
for slippers and small articles you wish out of 
sight but withineasyreach. Adjustable to almost 


Comfort - 










WATCH THE STORY OF THE 
FLAMES FROM YOUR SIDE OF A 


h gas grate or open fireplace. 


Convenience ° 


Photographs, sizes and 
prices on request 


Morse - Sanford Company 
227-B Mill Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 


MORSE FIREPLACE SETTEE 


Beautifully upholstered seats that add two chairs 
Antique hammered brass sides. 
One side has 


Safety - Beauty 
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DANERSK DECORATIVE FURNITURE 


Most persons denied themselves during the war period many 
things that they needed for their homes. Now they are ready to 
buy and the prevailing high prices make it important to study 
values and make sure that the greatest amount of beauty, origin- 
ality and charm are obtained in return for each e xpenditure. 

DANERSK FURNITURE is beautifully made. All work, from the rough 
lumber to the finished product. is done in our factories at Stamford, Conn. We 
devise special color schemes without added charge. 

Call a our salesrooms and let us help you plan each room in point of fabrics, 
furniture and upholstery, so thatit will present a charming and individual appeal 
that is your own. 

, We will give the same care to your orders whether you buy through your 

-aler or decorator or direct. 

Send for the new catalog number of ‘The Danersk” E-2 


Charming sets on exhibition at 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 


2 West 47th Street, New York 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue—4th floor 
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Landscape Pra 
Sie and_ Makers ®t 
Gardens and Parks 





Formal Garden 
French Lick Springs Hotel 
PRODUCED BY US 








The Beauty of RED GUM in Natural Tones 


ONLY PARTLY EXPLAINS WHY IT IS “AMERICA'S FINEST CABINET WOOD.” IT ALSO “‘BEHAVES WELL.” 


7 
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WOODLAWN 
NURSERIES 


For 44 years we have grown the highest 
grade nursery stock. Our fruit trees and 
berry bushes are vigorous growers and 
good bearers—healthy, thrifty stock that 
is strong rooted. We offer the greatest 
variety of superior large and small fruits. 
We have the exclusive sale of the wonderful 
new Ohio Beauty Apple. 
We sell seeds for the veg- 
etable and flower garden. 
For information and 1920 
catalogue, address 


Order your 1920 ornamental 

fruits and trees and plants now. 
Your order reserved at p-esent prices, 
and shipped in time for spring planting. 
For 75 years we bave been known for 
“Plants That Grow,”’ and fair dealing. 
Express or freight paid anywhere east 


of Miss. River on order of #3 or more 
==, Peter Bohlender & Sons “= WOODLAWN NURSERIES : 
887 Garson ee 
N.Y. 


SPRING HILL NURSERIES i Roch 
SPEC ANE ATX tam a 
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New Ohio 
Beauty Apple 
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The Childrens’ Corner 


Attracting the Birds about Our 
Homes 


By Nina Tachau 


OU know what Stevenson wrote about 

Y “A birdie with a yellow bill, 
Hopped upon the window sill.”’ 

But I was far luckier than Stevenson, for | 
had a whole crowd of birds on my window sill. 
It was snowing hard, but the chickadees were 
“deeing” as happily as though the skies were 
blue and the sun shining, and the nuthatches 
were busily eating, quite unafraid when | 
came to the window to watch them. How 
much more cheerful the day seemed with the 
birds hopping about outside than if | had had 
only the snow-covered garden to look at. 
But you must be wondering how | can have a 
crowd of birds on my window sill. Come 
nearer, and | will tell you my secret. I have 
a restaurant built outside my window, and | 
made it myself of a piece of board several feet 
long and about a foot wide. 

And here some of my dearest friends come 
every day to get their breakfasts, dinners and 
suppers, combining a visit to me at the same 
time. And it is hard to tell which of us has 
more fun. I do not think I am boasting when 
I say that I do, for most of us enjoy a party 
at our own home best. For then we do not 
have to go out in all kinds of weather; and, 
indeed, the worse the day, the more company 
I have. But any of you can give the same sort 
of parties as mine, and so I will tell you just 
what I do. Most of my friends are quite shy, 
but I find that with a little coaxing and pa- 
tience they will get to feel so very much at 
home that they will come quite freely and eat 
out of my hand. And, oh, the joy of having 
a chickadee fearlessly pick a bit of nut out of 
the shell I am holding! 

Of course, the first thing you want to do, is 
to decide from what room in the house you 
want to watch the birds. And it is better for 
your restaurant to choose a sunny south 
window if you can, for then it will be sheltered 
from the worst winter storms. Then, as | 
said, fasten a board twelve or eighteen inches 
wide and two to three feet long outside your 
window sill. This is to hold the seeds and 
other dainties you have to offer. But to keep 
them from blowing or rolling away, nail a lath 
or narrow strip of wood all around to form a 
little fence. The next thing is to bore a good- 
sized hole in each corner to let the water drain 
off, and tack a bit of netting on the under side 
of the tray covering each hole; otherwise, 
when it rains, the tray will be full of water. 

And now with these preparations made, you 
are ready to plan your bill of fare. All birds 
love suet, for it supplies them with fuel, and 
they realize fully how important it is for them 
to eat food which will keep them warm in the 
winter. So in one corner of your restaurant 
you fasten a small log, or, better still, a good- 
sized branch of evergreen, to hold the suet. 
You know very well that some birds are greedy 
fellows, so you must be careful that they do 
not get all the food to carry off and keep for 
themselves. Fasten the chunk of suet on the 
branch with several pieces of string, criss- 
cross and back and forth. You tie the bits of 
cord securely so that all the birds can have 
their fill but none of them will get more than 
their share. Another way to keep it is to nail 
a good-sized square of half-inch wire netting 
over the suet, which will allow the birds to 
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You can now have all the convenience and comfort 
that come with electric light and running water in 
‘our country homenomatter where you are located. 
ne complete, compact system furnishesthem both, 


@KEWaNEE® 


COMBINATION SYSTEMS 


save money on first cost, last longer, require fewer 
repairs than any other installation, and never fail to 
give perfect, uninterrupted service year in and year 
out. No matter how large or small your farm, there 
is a Kewanee System that exactly fits your needs, 
An abundant su pply of running water_under 
strong pressure is always ready for use. Electric 
light and power for every purpose is yours at the 
turn of the switch. 5 
Write for bulletins on Running Water, Electric 
Light, and Sewage Disposal. 


N KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO. 





















(Formerly Kewanee Water SupplyCo.) 
439S. Franklin St., Kewanee, 
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“Garden 
Accessories” 





“Home 
Attractions” 


—For Beautifying Home Grounds 


When writing enclose 10¢ and ask for Pergola Cat. ‘‘M-31" 





HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 


Elston and Webster Aves., Chicago, III. 
New York City Office, 6 E. 39th Street 
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The Atlantic Monthly 
Educational Bureau 


HIS NEW DEPARTMENT of The 
Atlantic Monthly Company will un- 
dertake to gather all available information 
regarding the private schools of this coun- 
try, and from the data so obtained to assist 
parents and guardians in the selection 
of schools for their children and wards. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY EXTENDS A 
CORDIAL INVITATION TO ALL READERS 
OF THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL TO USE THIS 
SERVICE FEATURE. BOTH MAGAZINES 
ARE UNDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT. 
IN WRITING PLEASE ADDRESS 
The Atlantic Monthly Educational Bureau 
The Atlantic Monthly Company 
41 Mount Vernon Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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AUTIFUL 


When You Put Your Own Key 
In Your Own Front Door 


That new home you are building will reflect 
your own personality— your foresight, your wise 
planning and your good taste. 

So, by all means, avoid the conventional in 
hardware. Use Sargent Hardware throughout 
your home. 

Sargent Hardware will make your home safe 
from the intruder. Its strength and security 
cannot be tampered with. It discourages force- 
ful entry. 

At the same time its beauty of design har- 
monizes with the highest of architectural and 
decorative standards, and lends an air of refine- 
ment that mirrors your good taste. 

The Sargent designers have created many 
tasteful patterns. They are shown in the Sar- 
gent Book of Designs. Send for a copy and 
select with your architect the style that har- 
monizes with your home. 


Sargent Door Closers 


That back stair door, cellar door, storm door, 
lavatory or closet door would never be ajar 
with a Sargent Door Closer on guard. 

In home or office, public or private 
institutions, Sargent Door Clos- 
ers will do their work faithfully 
and silently, and give quiet and 
dignity to their surroundings. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Hardware Manufacturers 
29 Water Street, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 












































A twenty-page book- 

let telling what to INS 
do and how to do, 
it. Alsoa 130-page catalog of / 
beautiful flowers, shrubs and 
ornamental plants. Will help 
beautify your home. Yours for 
the asking. Write today. Address 
IOWA SEED CO., Dept. 6, Des Moines, lowa 























3 Wonderful Novelties 


you will enjoy in your garden 


~ 


- The Blue Lace Flower,—an exquisite light 
blue color, finely laced. Known as “Queen Anne's 
ace.” Particularly charming in vases and bowls. 
Created a sensation when first shown at our Flower 
Shop last spring. Pkt., 50c, 

- ALilliput Poppy,—sturdy little bushes, 12 in. 
high, completely covered with lovely pink poppies, 
constantly in bloom right throughthe summer. As 
many as 120 flowers on one plant. Pkt., 75c. 

- A New Hybrid Double Poppy, as big as a 
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Build Now 


SET YOUR MONEY TO WORK ON 
BUILDING A HOME OF YOUR OWN 


U. S. DEPT. OF LABOR W:2.W!1S°" 





peony, grows vigorously, blooms profusely, lasts a 
week in water. Pkt., 50c, 


SPECIAL OFFER—ALL THREE FOR $1.00 
Order at once and ask for free copy of our 


= “* Book for Garden Lovers” 
= ° > 
' Schlings Seeds 


| 
| 
ut 





22 West 
59th St. 
NEW YORK 
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peck at it easily. The suet will keep all winter, 

and even if it should get rancid the birds seem 
= By to like it just as well. 1 will tell you the names 
“nag. | of just a few of the many birds you can expect 
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2%, i": : j : 

yy, ,; | to come in and “order” suet: chickadees and 
WY "4! 

oe yy, | nuthatches, song-sparrows, vesper sparrows, 
4 ei; |  juncos, snow buntings, and oh, ever so many 
fr A | others, according to the climate where you 
%, 6 . ° . . 

1% p * live. Besides the suet there are various kinds 
Uf ty of seeds that the birds like to eat: hemp-seed 
4s VA and Japanese millet are perhaps the very best, 
4s 'y 

Uy, Lp but you can offer them sunflower seed, squash 


ey 


seed, cracked corn, oats, biscuit and bread 
crumbs, and nuts. These last are especially 
liked by chickadees and nuthatches, but of 
course you know the hard shells have to be 
cracked. 

Another very important article of diet for 
| our friends is gravel, such as you buy for 
| canaries. There are birds that enjoy eating 
| mortar which you can get from old buildings, 
| 
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but you must pound it very fine. When the 
| snow is on the ground, birds have a hard time 
| finding the tiny, sharp stones that are so neces- 
| sary to help them digest their food. 

Of course you must not be wasteful in scat- 
tering your seeds about, for sometimes a wind 
springs up that will blow them all away, or a 
snow storm will force you to sweep them off 


Cutting Down Coal Costs 
With a Simple Sauce-Pan 





Whether you have made fudge on the | 


kitchen range or cooked trout over a brook- 
side camp fire, you know full well that it’s 
the shallow pan with the broad bottom 
that heats up quickest. 


Such being the case, it occurred to us, why 


not make a boiler on the same heat-up- 


quick principle? And so we did. 


Did it by sort of putting the pan on edge, 


so that in addition to the heat coming 
against the bottom and sides, it would also 
come against the top, so to speak. 

In short, the on-edge pan would be prac- 
tically surrounded by fire. Just naturally, 
the shallow amount of water heats in a 
surprisingly short time. 


A glance at the interior view of the boiler 
shows you how these elongated on-edge 


You can well imagine how the hot flames 
lick around them, quickly sending their 
heat to the radiators, either in the form of 
hot water or steam. 


All of which means you can burn less coal, 
because you capture more heat from the 
coal you burn. 

More goes into the radiators, less goes up 
the chimney. 

The interesting thing about the Burnham 
boiler is, that the way it is made, and the 
things it will do, actually are interesting. 


It’s why you will find our Happy Solution 
Book all its name implies. Furthermore, 
it tells a lot about heating and heat, be- 
sides the boiler. Just the kind of things, 
in fact, that you have wanted to know, but 
didn’t know how or where to find them. 
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with the snow, but you will always want to 
keep a supply just where the birds can get 
them when they need them. It is not always 
very easy to get up on a cold snowy morning 
and sweep off the snow, and put out a fresh 
supply, but you will be more than repaid by 
the bird’s gratitude and trustfulness. For 
after all, is not the best part of friendship the 
service which the name implies? We simply 
could not think of disappointing our little 
friends when they come so trustfully to our 
window sill, expecting to be fed, only to find 
like old Mother Hubbard’s dog, the cupboard 
is bare. 

In planning our gardens, too, we must not 
forget our feathered friends. Some bushes and 
trees supply them with much welcome food, 




































p pans, with their expanded tops, have been G 
placed across the boiler directly above the | You are welcome to a copy of the Happy Ny: and I have a feeling that grateful as they are, 
fire. Solution. 4 the birds are such sturdy self-reliant little 
I) fellows that they would rather find most of 
li iS their own food and not be entirely dependent 
‘ Ore. & 0. J upon our bounty. The rambler rose supplies a 
Jy 2 oF splendid protection for a bird’s nest, and it 
i, . re 7, also has hips that last all through the winter. 
y, Irvington, N. Y. Ls If planted about a pole upon which stands a 
CM Canadian Ofice— Royal Bank Bide. Toronto Me bird-house, it offers splendid protection against 
sey 9 fy cats, one of the greatest enemies the birds 
Y Ll OM AN “y near our homes have to contend with. And 
mica : who could imagine a more lovely sight than a 








: ; rambler rose sheltering an exquisitely secluded 
bird’s nest? 

One reason why we try to attract the birds 
about us in winter is because we hope to keep 
them with us during the spring and summer 
when our ears are ravished by their tender 
songs and our eyes are delighted by their grace 
and beauty of coloring. What could be more 
enchanting than a clump of blue flowers upon 
which is perched the splendid-hued goldfinch, 
and our ears gladdened by his limpid song? 
What though his coat be but a dull brown in 
winter, the glory of his spring-time raiment is 
compensation enough! 

But we are not content to have ours the only 
garden to attract the birds, and ours the only 
outdoor restaurant for miles around. True 
bird-lovers that we are, we cannot rest until 
all of our neighbors share our joys and wonder- 
ful experiences. So we assemble all the boys 
and girls of the community and get them to 


COLLECTOR’S LUCK 


By ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


real value to the collector and having interest and charm for 
the layman, as well.’’—The Boston Globe. 


$2.50 postpaid 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, 41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston 








| “Here is a book of more than a mere season’s interest, possessing 
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Take Advantage of Our Experience 





FIRM of ar- 

chitects in 
Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, designed to 
order for THE 
HousE BEAUTIFUL 
this nine-room col- 
onial home of un- 
usual merit. The 
plans when com- 
pleted were so 
good in design, 
arrangement of 
rooms, and in fact 
in all details that 
go toward the 
making of a suc- 
cessful house that 
we determined to 
build it at once. JF 
The story of our ¥& “ai 
experience in 
erecting this house 
was written up each month by Mr. 
Shumway of our Editorial Staff and 
published serially in THE Houskr 
BEAUTIFUL magazine from Novem- 
ber 1917 to August 1918. So great 
was the interest shown in the house 
and in the chronicle of its erection 
that we decided to reprint these arti- 
cles in a more permanent and con- 
venient form, adding many more 
photographs than appeared in the 
magazine so as to make the story 
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A front view of the 


complete. 

Everyone who is building or plan- 
ning to build will find this reprint 
most helpful, for we have told of 
each step in our experiment, from 
the selection of the land and procur- 


Under the same management 
as the Atlantic Monthly 


» House We 





send in your order 
immediately. If 
you are not al- 
ready a subscriber 
to THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL, you 
will doubtless be 
glad to take ad- 
vantage of the 
special price of 
$3.50* for the re- 
print and one 
year’s subscription 
to the magazine. 
(Value $4.00.) 

Or if you would 
like to send in 
your subscription 
for two years 
Ma (56.00) the re- 
@ print will be sent 





BOL 


It faces Commonwealth Avenue Boulevard. 


Built. Ourselves. 


ing money for the investment to the 
very last coat of varnish on the floors. 
Our experiences will help you to avoid 
making many mistakes, whether 
you are building this house or any 
other. At the same time we were 
building, we had a well-known in- 
terior decorator of Boston plan the 
furnishing of this house. These ar- 
ticles, which also appeared in THE 
HovusE BEAUTIFUL, are incorporated 
in the reprint. 

This book is the same size as THE 
House BEAUTIFUL, is printed on 
coated paper and has heavy green 
paper covers. The price is one dol- 
lar, but as only a limited number 
have been printed, it will be wise to 


A House that Won a Prize 


HE design for this little six-room house won a prize in a con- 
test held by the American Institut 
auspices of THE House BEAUTIFUL. 
thirty different localities all over the United States, the one shown 
here being erected at Springfield, Ohio. 
sketches of the floor plans so that you may see if this little house 
meets your requirements in the matter of r 
ing drawings and specifications are on sale at a nominal price. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


a 





of Architects under the 
It has been built in about 


We will sead, on request, 


ms. Complete work- 


you free. 
And now that 
we have carried our experiment to 
a successful end and have made 


careful records of the entire pro- 
ceedings, we are equipped not only 
by means of the reprint but through 
our Readers’ Service Department 
to give the best and most prac- 
tical advice to all those who wish 
to build House Beautiful Homes 
No. 1 for themselves. We will be 
glad to send sketches of the floor 
plans and elevations on request, and 
to supply working drawings and 
specifications at an extremely nomi- 
nal price. Full particulars will be 
sent with the sketch plans. 


*Foreign postage $1.00 extra — Canadian postage 50 cents 
extra. H. B. 2-20 








41 MOUNT VERNON ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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NOW LISTEN QUIETLY! 
OU don’t need to (3 Then Vanity Fair is 
be bit over the made for you and 


head before you'll see your kind. 


a new idea. 


You don’t need to be 
assaulted and battered 
into a grin of ap- 
proval. 


You like to smile at 
living. You have a 
taste for Art and 
Drama and Letters. 


Vanity Fair believes 
that it is better to be 
gay and gracious than 
sad and sullen. 


That Lillian Lorraine 
is just as interesting 
as Alsace - Lorraine, 
any day. 





That Golf is as impor- 
tant as Lloyd-George. 





You’re keen for 
‘sports and motors. 
You’re a good work- 
ing model of a citizen 
with leisure interests. 
Aren’t you? 


That a new symphony 
is far more inspir- 
ing than a negative 
Senate. 


read 


VANITY FAIR 


the magazine of leisure interests for men who know enough to have them 


Vanity Fair makes a direct appeal to people of intellect and appreciation. To 
men and women with a flair for the arts and graces that brighten a workaday 
world. And—whether your Vanity Fair finds you at Piping Rock, Long 
Island, or Pinfeather, Arizona, it will interest and amuse and entertain you. 


ETTERS? Lord Dunsany—G. K. Chesterton 
—Hugh Walpole—Thomas Burke—voya- 
geurs in a New World of letters. 
RTS? Sir William Orpen—Jo Davidson— 
Paul Manship—Frank Brangwyn—and the 
younger artists. 
ORTRAITS? Vanity Fair prides itself on 
knowing every lovely, brilliant, or bizarre 
woman in the world and printing her photo- 
graph in its pages. 


ANITY FAIR collects and reflects the gleam 

and brilliance from every shining facet of 
metropolitan life. 

HE STAGE? P. G. Wodehouse—George 

Jean Nathan—Dorothy Parker will write 
about the stage, Dorothy being the inciter of 
“The First Hundred Plays Are the Hardest.” 

ATIRE? Stephen Leacock—Robert Bench- 

ley—George Chappell—humorists with a bite 
—witty with a dash of acid. ‘ 


PORTS? Grant Rice and other keen writ- 
ing sportsmen do the golf, motors, airplanes, LOTHES? The only department of sensi- 
and the other skiing, skating, and skidding ble, well-bred, correct fashions for men 


published anywhere. 


SPECIAL OFFER : 
Two Years of Vanity Fair for $4 


Vanity Fair’s regular subscription price from now on is $3.50 a year—two years $7.00. 
But—if you mail that coupon now, you may have TWO YEARS OF VANITY FAIR 


FOR $4. A saving of $3 on the regular subscription price. 


sports. 


Don’t 
Don’t delay! Don’t stand around on one leg like the Statue of Trans- 
portation on the State Capitol! Sign that coupon! This offer will 
not be held open long! 
: nna isan Tere ate i ei eT ee 
VANITY FAIR, 19 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 

I am going to see for myself if you are as good as you think you are. Enter my subscription for two years, 
beginning with the next possible issue. Here’s my four dollars (OR) I'll remit four dollars on receipt 
of your bill. (Canadian $5.) 

BNE cn dibn oeoe sASeeNGE acne Seh Kaukaaeeds sees Street 


ES Se ee rene er rr eee ee Te State : : 
Illustrations copyright Vanity Fair 


Life isn’t so full of cheerful things that you can afford to miss Vanity Fair. 
hesitate! 
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The Perfect Gentleman 


By RALPH BERGENGREN 
Author of “The Comforts of Home” 


“The charming little essays by this present-day Ik Marvel 
have an individuality, but in this grouping they show their inter- 
relation. This little but very efficient book should commend 
itself to a large army of American men who, having seen a larger 
world during the past few years, have a desire to be proper per- 
sons without being ‘perfect gentlemen.’’”’—Boston Transcript. 

$1.00 postpaid 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 
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help us in a plan to establish feeding-stations 
in our vicinity. For there are quail and grouse 
and other wild birds that do not fly to our 
window sill and they are just as needy as their 
smaller fellows. The boys and girls can divide 
into groups and each select several places 
which they will promise to keep supplied with 
seeds and food all through the winter. There 
are several things to consider in choosing the 
sites for these feeding-stations. A place in an 
open field or meadow is best for two reasons. 
The birds can see it from a long distance off, 
or notice it as they fly by, and then, too, no 
enemies can creep upon them unseen as they 
could from among the bushes or trees. If the 
snow has fallen, then it is necessary to trample 
it down first, before scattering the grain, for 
the birds cannot flounder in the snow to get it. 
A plot of ground about fifteen feet square is a 
good size for the station, and the boys and 
girls must remember just where it is located, 
for the birds will come to look for it after each 
snow-storm. And when scattering the seeds, 
again do not forget some fine gravel or grit. 
But please do not be discouraged if the birds 
do not come to visit the feeding-stations or you 
right away. Remember how shy they are, and 
that thev are not used to coming to your house. 
If you have a tree in your yard, it is a good 
plan to tie a piece of suet to one of the branches 
you can see from your window, and this will 
attract the birds to your garden, and get them 
used to finding what they like to eat near your 
home. And gradually you will find they will 
tell more and more of their friends about it, 
until one happy, happy day will come when 
they will eat out of your hand, and perhaps 
alight on your finger—as confiding and 
charming little playmates as you can find, 


Instead of Papering the Wall 
By Eliza E. Gee 


AVING suffered from the atrocious wall 
paper in various boarding-house rooms, 
1 decided when building my home to try an 
experiment with the walls which had occurred 
tome. I had the masons mix dry paint with 
the mortar when they were plastering the 
walls. Of course, they protested that it had 
never been done; but | applied some of the 
mixture to a shingle, trying different amounts 
of the paint until | got the right proportions, 
and finally convinced them it could be done. 
I used burnt umber for the south rooms, 
including the living-room, and yellow ochre 
for the north rooms. The result is not so 
flat a tone as the various paints which are 
put on after the plastering is done, nor does it 
peel off. It makes a very beautiful and rest- 
ful background. Also, the wall can be wiped 
off with a damp cloth. 

It would be impossible to give the exact 
proportions of the mortar and dry paint for 
plastering the walls. Anyone following this 
idea should experiment with different propor- 
tions so as to procure the right result for the 
particular room being done. It must be 
remembered that the plaster mixture will grow 
lighter as it dries. It is not desirable that the 
mixture shall be absolutely smooth and even 
as in paint; the effects are very much better 
where there are splashes—lights. The surface 
of the wall is made smooth, as if paint or 
paper were to be used. 
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We Build a House Ourselves 


FIRM of ar- 

chitects in 
Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, designed to 
order for THE 
House BEAUTIFUL 
this nine-room col- 
onial home of un- 
usual merit. The 
plans when com- 
pleted were so 
good in design, 
arrangement of 
rooms, and in fact 
in all details that | “\ 
go toward the /[f NSPECTION 
making of a suc- | \ji/\iSFRON3@6PK | 
cessful house that At ae 
we determined to 
build it at once. 
The story of our 
experience in 
erecting this house 
Was written up each month by Mr. 
Shumway of our Editorial Staff and 
published serially in THE House 
BEAUTIFUL magazine from Novem- 
ber 1917 to August 1918. So great 
was the interest shown in the house 
and in the chronicle of its erection 
that we decided to reprint these arti- 
cles in a more permanent and con- 
adding many more 





venient form, 
photographs than appeared in the 
magazine so as to make the story 
complete. 

Everyone who is building or plan- 
ning to build will find this reprint 
most helpful, for we have told of 
each step in our experiment, from 
the selection of the land and procur- 








Under the same management 
as the Allantic Monthly 


COL 


A front view of the House We Built Ourselves. It faces Commonwealth Avenue Boulevard. 
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ing money for the investment to the 
very last coat of varnish on the floors. 
Our experiences will help you to 
avoid making many mistakes, whether 
you are building this house or any 
other. At the same time we were 
building, we had a well-known in- 
terior decorator of Boston plan the 
furnishing of this house. These ar- 
ticles, which also appeared in THE 
House BravtTIFUL, are incorporated 
in the reprint. 

This book is the same size as THE 
HovusE BEAUTIFUL, is printed on 
coated paper and has heavy green 
paper covers. The price is one dol- 
lar, but as only a limited number 
have been printed, it will be wise to 


HE design for this little six-room house won a prize in a con- 
test held by the American Institute of Architects under the 
auspices of THE House BEAUTIFUL. 
thirty different localities all over the United States, the one shown 
here being erected at Springfield, Ohio. 
sketches of the floor plans so that you may see if this little house 
meets your requirements in the matter of rooms. Complete work- 
ing drawings and specifications are on sale at a nominal price. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


It has been built in about 


We will send, on request, 


send in your order 
immediately. If 
you are not al- 
ready a subscriber 
to THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL, you 
will doubtless be 
glad to take ad- 
vantage of the 
special price of 
$3.00* for the re- 
print and one 
year’s subscription 
to the magazine. 
(Value $4.00.) Or 
if you would like 
to send the mag- 
azine to a friend 
and keep the re- 
print, you may do 
this by sending us 
the two names and 
addresses. 

And now that we have carried 
our experiment to a success- 
ful end and have made careful rec- 
ords of the entire proceedings, we 
are equipped not only by means of the 
Reprint but through our Readers’ 
Service Department to give the best 
and most practical advice to all those 
who wish to build House Beautiful 
1 for themselves. We 





Homes No. 
will be glad to send sketches of the 
floor plans and elevations on request, 
and to supply working drawings and 
specifications at an extremely nomi- 
nal price. Full particulars will be 
sent with the sketch plans. 


* Foreign postage $1.00 extra — Canadian postage 50 cents 
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Owner: 
John R, Hoyt, Great Neck, L. I. 
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— The Entrance A 


HOME built with ATLAS Cement — stucco — gives 

you the economical advantages of permanent, fire- 
proof construction, requiring no painting and no repairs, 
Cement is so easily manipulated that it lends itself most 
readily to any desired contour, outline or structural form. 


| And ATLAS-WHITE for the finish coat—alone or mixed 
a with color aggregates—produces and accentuates all desired 
< NOR LAND 7 | 
sv pe Stange color tones with an exactness and pleasing effect unsur- 
| passed by any other materials. 


Write our nearest office for our book 


“Information for Home Builders” 


x 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


NEW YORK Boston ‘Philadelphia Savannah Dayton Minneapolis Des Moines St. Louis CHICAGO 














